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Editorial Comment 


“Is reading taught as well today as formerly?” 
How does a teacher answer that question? All the 
facts known to the educational literature to 
answer that question are reviewed in the article 
beginning on the opposite page. After reviewing 
the facts, we believe more children are being 
taught to read better today than ever before. 

Food for thought for every teacher concerned 
with the supply of personnel for his profession 
is the one-page report of William C. Nutting’s 
doctoral study at the University of Oregon, 1950, 
on “A Study of Attitudes Toward Elementary 
Teaching as a Vocation.” 

Football fans saw games free at Johns Hopkins 
University last year, I am told. Maybe free ad- 
mission would help educators assess football 
from the purely educational standpoint? On page 
351 Avery Brundage points to some facts we 
need to consider. 

Students of education will find “Doctoral 
Studies Completed in Education in 1949-1950" 
valuable in picking the fruits of research labors. 

Nobody knows how I hated to omit some 
things from this issue! The money which you 
and your representatives chose to spend for the 
magazine gives us the number of pages you find 
here. It is our continuing effort to see that 
you get your money’s worth!—R. L. H. 
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The First of the Three R’s 


By J. RAYMOND GERBERICH 


RE TODAY’S schools less efficient than were 
the schools of some years ago in teaching 
pupils the basic skills of reading? Are modern 
or activity or progressive schools less efficient 
than are conventional or traditional schools in 
teaching pupils the basic reading skills? Do 
pupils from activity or progressive schools do 
less well in their subsequent educational careers 
involving reading than do pupils from con- 
ventional or traditional schools? These and the 
broader questions concerning a more extensive 
representation of educational outcomes are of ma- 
jor concern to parents and educators. In recent 
publications, Kaplan? dealt with the broad prob- 
lem, giving only incidental attention to reading, 
whereas Witty and Coomer? summarized some of 
the research on the effectiveness of modern read- 
ing instruction and discussed implications of the 
findings. 

In this summary of some major research deal- 
ing with these questions, no real attempt can be 
made to take into account the complexity of 
variables necessarily influencing the results. Vari- 
ables of direct or indirect importance in answer- 
ing the first question particularly have to do 
with the “then” vs. the “now” of the social, 
economic, and cultural aspects of living, the 
types of instructional outcomes sought, the scope 
of educational opportunities, the levels of educa- 
tion typically reached before withdrawal from 
school, and the variability of grade groups in 
ability. Involved in answering the second ques- 
tion for types of present-day schools are the 
variations in the controlling educational phi- 
losophy and psychology and their impact on 
desired instructional outcomes. These and doubt- 
less other factors are involved in answers to the 
third question. As the effects of these variables 
cannot be discussed here, and indeed in many 
instances are either unknown or largely hypo- 
thetical, the findings reported and the tentative 
conclusions reached should be interpreted with 
due regard for them. 

Danis Kaplan. “The Attack on Modern Education.” Phi 

elta Kappan, 32:223-26; January, 1951. 


*Paul Witty and Ann Coomer. “How Successful Is Reading 
ey Today?’"*Elementary English, 28:451-57, 491; Decem- 
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* |. Raymond Gerberich is Professor of Educa- 
tion, and Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, University of Connect- 
icut, Storrs, Connecticut. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


READING THEN AND Now 


In the studies comparing schools of some years 
ago with those of today, scientific controls were 
necessarily less than complete. For both the 
early and the later pupil groups, the same tests 
were typically employed as criterion measures, 
pupils of the same grade or grades were used, 
and schools were often the same. However, 
types of schools believed to be comparable were 
sometimes employed and schools so widely sam- 
pled as thought to be representative were else- 
where used. That instructional procedure dif- 
fered for the early and recent pupil groups 
sometimes was implicit but more often was 
explicit. 

One of the best known studies of achieve- 
ment “then” and “now” is that by Caldwell and 
Courtis,? in which the achievement of eighth- 
grade pupils in the Boston Schools of 1845 and 
of pupils in Grade 8 of a nation-wide sampling 
of schools in 1919 were compared. Although no 
reading test was used in 1845, the pupils were 
asked to define 28 words selected from their 
reading books. Such words of rare occurrence as 
panegyric, viceregent, preternatural, thanatopsis, 
pother, zdonomia, and others of the 28 were 
deemed unsuitable for use in the 1919 test, so 
the five words selected as common to the 1845 
and 1919 tests were monotony, dormant, in- 
fatuated, misnomer, and connoisseur. When the 
1919 scores were compared with the comparably 
obtained 1845 results, it was found that the 
1919 group gave a lower percentage of correct 
definitions than did the pupils of 1845. Un- 
weighted averages of data reported by the au- 
thors show an average percentage of correct 


* Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis, Then and Now 
in Education: 1845-1923. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1923. 
*Ibid. p. 89. 
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answers on the five words of 31.2 for the Boston 
pupils and 15.7 for the pupils of 1919. 

Boss® in 1938 selected a representative sample 
of 1156 from the pupils in Grades 1 to 8 of 
certain St. Louis schools and gave them the 
same reading tests Charles H. Judd had employed 
in 1916 with 8928 pupils in the same schools 
and grades. Average scores were higher for 
the 1916 than for the 1938 pupils—markedly 
so in oral reading and slightly so in silent 
reading. 

Gray® administered the same tests of oral and 
silent reading to elementary school pupils in five 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, schools in 1948 as 
were earlier used with comparable pupils in 
1916. He reported little or no superiority of the 
modern pupils in oral reading and speed of read- 
ing but found that they attained distinctly higher 
average scores than did the 1916 pupils in 
reading comprehension. 

Krugman and Wrightstone’ reported on two 
studies of reading achievement by pupils in the 
New York City Public Schools. They concluded 
from the first, based on an analysis of comparable 
test results for all pupils in Grades 6 and 8 
from 1935 to 1941 and in Grades 7 and 8 from 
1941 to 1946, that the reading level remained 
almost constant close to the norm. In the second 
they used comparable city-wide reading test 
results for high school freshmen in 1938 and 
1947 and for high school juniors in 1940 and 
1947. The results again showed no evidence of 
poorer achievement for the later than for the 
earlier pupil groups. 

Finch and Gillenwater® used pupils in Grade 
6 of six Springfield, Missouri, schools for com- 
paring reading skills in 1931 and 1948. The 
same test was given to 148 pupils on April 21, 
1931 and to 198 pupils in the same grade and 
schools on April 21-22, 1948. The authors found 
that the modern pupils had a higher mean score 
than did the 1931 pupils. 


5Mabel E. Boss, “Reading Then and Now.” School and 
Society, 51:62-64; Jan. 13, 1940. 

*William S. Gray, “Comparative Study of Achievement in 
Reading in 1916 and 1949.” Grand Rapids School Survey. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Board of Education, 1949. (As reported 
by William S. Gray, “Summary of Reading Investigations 
July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949.” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 43:415; February, 1950.) 

tT Judith L. Krugman and J. Wayne Wrightstone, “Reading: 
Then and Now.” High Points, 30:54-62; April, 1948. 

SF. H. Finch and V. W. Gillenwater, “Reading Achieve- 


ment Then and Now.” Elementary School Journal, 49:446-54; 
April, 1949. 
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Wrightstone® supplied information concerning 
two California studies of this type—one in Los 
Angeles and one in Santa Monica. For Los 
Angeles, Woods?® supplied data for pupils in 
Grade 6 of thirty-three schools for 1923-24 
and 1933-34 testing. The pupils in 1933-34 
were found to have a-six months advantage in 
reading grade placement over their earlier coun- 
terparts. In the Santa Monica study,'4 Grade 6 
pupils of 1927 were compared with their coun- 
terparts of 1939. The 1939 pupils attained the 
higher reading grade equivalent by a margin of 
two months. 

Tiegs'? used scores made by pupils from 
Grades 3 to 11 on two standardized reading 
tests before 1945 and after 1945. The data, 
representing more than 80,000 pupils in 60 
communities located in seven states, were equated 
for time of testing during the school year and 
were then stated as positive or negative devia- 
tions from norms for half-grade groups. For 
pupils in Grades 4-6, 7-9, and 10-11, differ- 
ences between the later and earlier groups were 
consistently positive for reading comprehension, 
but in reading vocabulary only the comparable 
difference at the Grade 10-11 level was positive. 
Tiegs reported an over-all gain of one month and 
a comparable loss of one-tenth month for the 
entire range of pupils in comprehension and 
vocabulary respectively. 

Gerberich and his collaborators’* compared 
pupils in Grades 4 and 6 of certain Connecticut 
Schools rated as progressive or traditional by 
eleven Connecticut school officials sufficiently 
familiar with schools of the state or in a section 
of the state to make valid judgements based on 
their experience. Results on reading compre 
hension and on paragraph reading from the 
Metropolitan and Stanford achievement tests 
were obtained for testing during the spring and 
fall of 1949 and equated for individual pupil 


®J. Wayne Wrightstone, Evaluating Achievement in Basic 
Skills in Newer vs. Conventional Schools: A Summary . 
Major Research Studies. A Report to the Childhood Education 
Committee of the Governor’s Fact-Finding Commission om 
(Connecticut) Education, 1951. 13 p. (Mimeo.). ey 
2 Elizabeth L. Woods, Unpublished ta from the Division 
of Psychology and Research, Public Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 
41 Percy R. Davis and Evan Morgan, A Balanced duce 
tional Program for Santa Monica. Santa Monica, Cal.: 
of Education, 1940. : c 
Ernest W. Tiegs, “A Comparison of Pupil Achievement 
in Basic Skills ite and after 1945.” Growing Points ™ 
Educational Research, 1949 Official Report of the Am 
Educational Research Association. Washington, D. C.: The 
Association, 1949. p. 50-57. . 
%3J. Raymond Gerberich, and others, The Tools of Learning. 
A Sub-Committee Report to the Childhood Education Committee 
of the Governor’s Fact-Finding Commis$ion on cation. 
Hartford, Conn.: The Commission, 1950. (Mimeo.) p. 19-22. 
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scores to grade equivalents at the end of the 
school year 1948-49. A summary of the findings, 
not reported elsewhere in the professional liter- 
ature, is given in the table below. 

MEDIAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR PUPILS 


IN GRADES 4 AND 6 OF CONNECTICUT PRO- 
GRESSIVE AND TRADITIONAL SCHOOLS 








Grade 4 Grade 6 
Test Schools No. Mdn. No. Mdn. 


Metropolitan Trad. 75 5.26 94 7.05 
Prog. 160 5.36 149 8.45 
Stanford Trad. 298 4.83 289 6.58 
Prog. 348 5.18 165 7.93 








The findings show that pupils in the progres- 
sive schools in all four possible comparisons 
attained higher median grade equivalents than 
did the pupils in traditional schools, the dif- 
ferences ranging from one month to nearly a 
year and a half. The time limitation of less than 
three months under which this study was prose- 
cuted made necessary the equation of previously 
obtained data for different times of testing, the 
use Of subjective judgments in distinguishing 
the progressive from the traditional schools, and 
the abandonment of any thoughts concerning a 


sound sampling of pupils or of schools. Even 


with these limitations, median scores consist- 
ently higher for pupils in the progressive schools 
than for pupils attending traditional schools led 
to the conclusion that pupils in Connecticut 
progressive schools apparently were not being 
penalized in their acquisition of basic reading 
skills by the characteristics of the instruction 
they received. 


READING IN PROGRESSIVE AND TRADITIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


When activity or progressive schools are com- 
pared with traditional schools on pupil achieve- 
ment in reading, equating of experimental and 
control pupil groups or at least of experimental 
and control schools becomes possible. The earlier 
studies more often used paired schools, whereas 
the later studies usually matched pupil on such 
characteristics as grade, age, sex, intelligence 
quotients, and other factors. Functional and 
formal programs were generally compared in all 
of these studies. 

Two early studies comparing pupils in schools 
Where individualized instruction was practiced 
with those in schools organized on a group in- 
sttuctional plan merit mention. Courtis and 


Washburne™* made such studies in Detroit and 
in Winnetka, Illinois, around 1920. Courtis com- 
pared 180 first-grade pupils in four schools using 
individualized instruction with pupils in four 
comparable schools using group instructional 
procedures. Gains in reading skills, as shown by 
results from five standardized tests, were much 
greater for the experimental than for the control 
pupils. Washburne compared 674 Winnetka 
pupils taught by an individualized method with 
803 pupils taught by group instructional methods 
in several comparable neighboring schools on 
silent reading skills. He found that the Win- 
netka pupils scored higher at each mental age 
level from eight to twelve than did the com- 
parable class-taught pupils on a standardized 
reading test. 

Collings'® matched 40 pupils from an activity 
school and a like number of pupils from two 
traditional schools in rural McDonald County, 
Missouri, in an experiment extending from 1917 
to 1921. In each of the grades from 1 to 8 the 
activity pupils attained a higher median reading 
score on a final standardized test than did the 
control pupils. Collings'® also summarized the 
findings of a controlled study of 128 Oklahoma 
junior high school pupils—64 in an activity 
school and 64 in a subject-centered school. On a 
standardized reading test, mean scores for grade 
groups showed that the experimental pupils 
scored markedly higher in Grade 7, somewhat 
higher in Grade 9, and very slightly lower in 
Grade 8 than did the control pupils. 

Beatley!? compared pupils on their reading 
gains from Grade 7 to Grade 9 in three junior 
high schools where reading was not formally 
taught with those at the same level in matched 
grade schools where reading was taught formally. 
He found that the apparent lack of attention to 
the reading development of the junior high 
school groups did not hamper them in their 
reading progress. - 


“Is Individual Instruction More or Is It Less Effective 
than Class Instruction in T: ng School Subjects?” re “eon d 
the Schools to Individual Differences, Twenty-Fourth Yea 
of the National Society for the Study of ducation, Part II. 
Bloomington, aw Public School Publishing Co “a 1925, Chapter 
Stuart A. Courtis, “B. Data from Detroit, 
ae a’ Carleton Washbarne, ~< Data 
from Winnetka 

36 Ellsworth Cotles. = —_ > with a Project Cur- 
riculum. New York: Macmillan Co., 1 : 

% Ellsworth ee “Learnin the * Fundamentals in the 
rr mgd a um.” Journal of Experimental Education, 1:309 

une, 

185, ancroft nen Achievement in the Junior a School. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 193 
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Crawford and Hale!* used a method of gains 
in a small Los Angeles school for comparing the 
growth in reading skills of 26 pupils in Grades 
3 and 4 and 21 pupils in Grade 6 taught for 
two and a half months by an activity method 
with that of 27 pupils in Grades 4 and 5 taught 
during the same period by traditional methods. 
They found that gains in reading comprehension 
and vocabulary differed hardly at all for the 
activity and traditionally taught groups. 

Wrightstone’® summarized the findings of 
several controlled studies in which pupils in ac- 
tivity or progressive schools were compared with 
similar pupils in traditional or conventional 
schools, using only those findings obtained for 
pupils in Grade 6. Oberhalzer?® in Houston, 
Jersild and his associates?! in New York City, 
Wrightstone himself?? in the New York City area, 
Hopkins and Mendenhall?* in Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City, and Pistor?4 
all found that experimental pupils obtained 
gtade equivalents one or two months higher 
than those for control pupils. Only in Roslyn, 
New York,?5 where control pupils surpassed 
experimental pupils by one month of grade 
placement, was there evidence to indicate any 
superiority of the pupils taught by traditional 
methods. 

Wrightstone?® also reported results for pupils 
in Grade 6 from another controlled study in 
New York City.27 Matched pupils in activity and 
conventional schools were found to be equally 
competent in reading achievement. 


SUBSEQUENT READING PROFICIENCY 
Studies following pupils and obtaining meas- 


%C. C. Crawford and Verna L. Hale, “Results of an Activity 
Program in a Small School.” School and Society, 41:718-20; 
May 25, 1935. . 

J. Wayne Wrightstone, “Growth in Basic Skills: Evaluating 
Growth in Reading Skills.’ An Evaluation of Modern Educa- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1942. p. 154-58. 

2 FE, E. Oberhalzer, An Integrated Curriculum in Practice. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 

“Arthur T. Jersild, “An Evaluation of Aspects of the 
Activity Program in the New York City Public Elementary 
Schools.” Journal of Experimental Education, 8:166-207; De- 
cember, 1939. 

223. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary 
School Practices. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. 

2%. Thomas Hopkins and J. E. Mendenhall, Achievement at 
Lincoin School. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934. 

™% Frederick <A. Pistor, “Evaluating Newer-Type Practices 
by the Observational Method.” Sixteenth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1937. p. 377-89. 

% Roslyn Elementary Schools, A Report of a Study of the 
Instructional Program. Roslyn, N. Y.: Board of Education, 1938. 

*7. Wayne Wrightstone. Op. cit. (1951). 

J. Cayce Morrison, The Activity Program: A Curriculum 
Experimert. New York: Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1941. 
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ures of their scholastic success in high school or 
college dealt with reading success only indirectly 
and then most pertinently as it entered into 
English courses. Only at the elementary school 
level were reading retention and growth meas- 
ured directly in the follow-up technique. Cri- 
teria of success in such studies were often course 
marks rather than more objectives types of 
measures. 

Morphett and Washburne?® in a seven-year 
follow-up study of pupils taught by activity and 
formal methods to the middle of Grade 2 were 
able to use reading test results, however. They 
found that the activity pupils at first equaled and 
then surpassed the control pupils in performance 
on standardized reading tests as the two groups 
progressed from Grade 3 to Grade 7. 

Washburne and Raths?® followed two groups 
of pupils in the New Trier (Illinois) Township 
High School—those from the Winnetka elemen- 
tary schools, where reading instruction was in- 
dividualized, and comparable pupils from three 
more traditional elementary schools in nearby 
communities—in terms of marks in English 
courses. The 300 marks of Winnetka pupils 
averaged 2.27 and the 994 marks of the other 
pupils averaged .10 lower, or 2.17. 

One of the most widely known studies of 
progressive methods was the Eight-Year Study 
in thirty member schools of the Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association. Chamberlin and his col- 
leagues*® followed 1475 graduates of these 
schools through at least a portion of their college 
careers during the period 1936-39. Various meas- 
ures of their college success and also of the 
college success of a control group of students 
comparable on a number of age, sex, intellectual, 
and socio-economic background factors were ob- 
tained. Not only for the entire group but also 
for graduates of six each of the most and the 
least progressive schools were average marks 
in English courses significantly higher for the 
graduates of the progressive schools than for 
college students of the comparison group. 


% Mabel V. Morphett and Carleton Washburne, % 
Formal Instruction: Seven-Year Case Study.” The Effect 
Administrative Practices on the Character of the E 
Program. Washington, D. C.: American Educational 
Association, 1940. p. 21-25. . 
Carleton Washburne and Louis E. Raths, “The High 
School Achievement of Children Trained under the Individual 
Technique.” Elementary School Journal, 28:214-24; November, 


4 
*® Dean Chamberlin, and others, Did They Succeed in College! 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summarized above are the methods, findings, 
and sometimes conclusions of most of the re- 
search studies dealing with the efficiency of 
modern methods in the teaching of reading. 
Three types of studies are distinguished—those 
in which different pupil groups in the same 
grades and the same or supposedly comparable 
schools are compared on testing “‘then’’ and 
“now,” those in which paired groups of pupils 
in the same grades and similar schools are com- 
pared on tests administered at the same time, 
and those in which comparable pupil groups 
are followed into the intermediate grades, high 
school, or college in the determination of rela- 
tive achievement in an area involving reading. 

Only a very few of the studies show the 
pupils of the modern, the activity, or the pro- 
gressive schools to be lower on criterion scores 
than the pupils of the older, the traditional, or 
the conservative schools. Many of the studies 
show, to the contrary, that the modern or activity 
pupils score significantly higher than the control 
upils on criterion tests. Traxler and Seder** 
felt in 1941 that the major question raised here 
was one “to which research has not yet supplied 
a conclusive answer.”” By 1946, however, Traxler 
and Townsend? concluded that although the 
evidence is not very clear-cut or impressive the 
trend “‘is apparently somewhat favorable to ac- 
tivity programs.” 

A negative answer to each of the three ques- 
tions raised in the first paragraph of this paper 
seems to be entirely justified by the evidence. 
Critics of reading instruction in modern pro- 
gressive schools must face much more contra- 
dicting than supporting evidence for their claims 
that traditional instructional methods are more 
effective than progressive instructional procedures 
in the development of basic reading skills. Two 
further questions may well be raised: Is reading 
instruction as effective as it should be? Is reading 
instruction as effective as educators and parents 
wish it were? To the first the answer is probably 
in the affirmative, for research in reading and 
tmphasis upon the teaching of reading in the 
Pteparation and in-service education of elemen- 
tary school teachers have far outranked those 

"Arthur E. Traxler and Margaret Seder, Ten Years of 
Yat: Educational ‘Records Bureau, 1941. 

"Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha Townsend, Another Five 


ale of Research im Reading. Educational Records Bulletin 
0. 46. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1946. 


in the other two basic Rs and in other fields 
of study. To the second the answer must quite 
obviously be negative, for a dynamic society is 
never, and rightly so, satisfied with things as 
they are. It is to be suspected, however, that 
critics of modern methods of reading instruction, 
and of modern educational practices in general, 
more often engage in the wishful thinking repre- 
senting something in the nature of the ideal as 
a goal than in practical and scientific thinking 
based on the types of evidence available on the 
questions raised in the first paragraph of this 
paper. 

“When did you receive the most encouragement to 
train for teaching?”’ Claude Kelley asked 200 stu- 
dents in North Texas State College. According to his 
report in the Teacher Education Quarterly of the 
Connecticut State Department of Education, Fall 
1951, 45.5 per cent of the entire group felt that some 
teacher or teachers had done most to encourage them. 
Encouragement of parents was reported by 20 per 
cent; in this there was a sex differential, as 27.5 per 
cent of the girls and only 10.8 per cent of the boys 
felt that their parents had been the greatest source 
of encouragement. Other influences included relatives 
other than parents, armed services (by the boys), 
reading about teaching, aptitude and interest tests, 
camping, and other reasons. The commendable ideal 
of social service ranked first with the group as the 
reason for waiting to be a teacher. 


The cost of the six thousand courses offered 
through cooperating colleges of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute average about $12.00 to the service 
men, while only the 354 courses offered directly 
through the Madison offices of the Armed Services 
Institute are available at $2.00, writes Frederick H. 
Decker, Education Supervisor, USAF, APO 937, 
c/o PM, Seattle, Washington. His comment on a 
news item in the December issue reminds us also 
that the Armed Forces can not issue high school 
diplomas or state equivalency certificates. The Armed 
Forces Institute administers General Educational De- 
velopment tests to service men, while the issuance of 
the high school diplomas and equivalency certificates 
is done by local high schools and state departments 
of education. 


By unanimous vote of its Board of Trustees, Wil- 
liam G. Carr will succeed Willard E. Givens as execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education Association 
of the United States, taking office August 1. Both are 
members of Phi Delta Kappa; Willard E. Givens 
retires with a record including 26 years of continu- 
ous active membership in Phi Delta Kappa. 









M°:. YOUNG people believe they have what 
it takes to become elementary teachers, if 
the responses of the 2,789 young people in 
grades 6-14 in Oregon whom I asked about it 
are a fair sample. Most of them did not want 
to become elementary teachers, but most of them 
felt if they desired they could become capable 
of effectively assuming the position of elementary 
teacher. In this country we do not enslave teach- 
ers nor conscript young people for the task of 
teaching. How can we make them wish to be- 
come teachers? 

The young people thought the work of el- 
ementary teaching fundamentally useful. The 
unfavorable attitudes toward the vocation of 
elementary teachers were focused upon concomi- 
tant factors, rather than the main job. They felt 
elementary teaching offered salaries below re- 
wards which could be gained for like training 
and effort in other fields of work. They felt 
there were few opportunities for advancement 
in elementary teaching, and that elementary 
teaching made inadequate provision for security 
in sickness and old age. They thought from 
their personal experience that there would be a 
lack of interest in the job of the elementary 
teacher. 

They thought that elementary teaching had 
low social prestige. If ome were interested in 
teaching, high school or college teaching had 
more prestige. High school teaching and college 
teaching have also the advantages of permitting 
one to become a specialist in the subject one 
likes best. 

No, nobody had asked them to consider ele- 
mentary teaching. This was true of the young 
people in grade six, true of the young people in 
grade twelve, true of the majority of college 
freshmen and sophomores. And in a state like 
Oregon, where the decision to teach in the 
elementary school is largely associated with 
enrollment in the college which specializes in 
preparation for this work, if young people are 
not asked to consider becoming elementary 





* This report is based upon the author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion at the University of Oregon in 1950, “A Study of 
Attitudes Toward Elementary Teaching as a Vocation.” 
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teachers before they finish high school, it is 



















































too late to reach many of them. Be it remem- The 
bered that earlier studies tend to show decisions : <oame 
for teaching generally are made in college. ay 
The young people who were asked felt that ave 
elementary teaching is a highly important, but jy PO" | 
relatively uninteresting vocation. In spite of this, for na 
they felt that elementary teachers were nice in 
people and would be pleasant to have as assoc- cern. I 
ates. How then can we make them want to of the 
be teachers? (the o 
A review of 29 previous studies indicates that athletic 
factors contributing to favorable attitudes toward introdu 
teaching as a vocation are: (reimb 
1. Desire to work with children or young > Come 
people. teur ru 
2. Opportunity for service. ™ on 
3. Previous experience of a teaching nature. I was 
4. Influence of relatives or friends. when a 
5. Opportunity for intellectual and cultural principa 
development. derical 
The first necessity is that young people have The cay 
the opportunity in school to read about and dis) 9 preachin 
cuss teaching as an occupation. Two out of three 9 ty whe: 
of the people of whom I inquired reported that 9 llege f 
they had had no such opportunity. inferenc 
If in addition to this opportunity for discus- house b 
sion there is a chance for some of the high school other nai 
people to work with younger children, perhaps to (that for . 
assist an elementary teacher in the classroom, such @ ten who 
experience will register itself in decisions to today in 
enter elementary teaching. The experience of Jj Sport leac 
working with younger age groups as in Scouting (@ % correct 
was found to contribute to consideration of ele Sports 
mentary teaching as a career. fronted 
The young people whom I asked did not f¢ 9 most pub! 
gard preparation for teaching as any stumbling j@ turism is 
block. Higher preparation will make it possible # We are p 
for teachers to do a better job, and find more @@ players is 
interest in the work. 4 nation ¢ 








The Fumbled Ball 


By AVERY BRUNDAGE 


OLLEGE FOOTBALL, originally a game incor- 
porating the finest characteristics of the 
American way of life, has become a national 
scandal that smells to high heaven. A large pro- 
portion of the youth of our land are exposed dur- 
ing the most formative years to an enterprise that 
is neither fair nor honest. 

The basic principles of fair play and good 
sportsmanship, fundamental to sport, have im- 
pressed themselves on the national character. To 
have one of the principal components of this 
sport program degenerate as it has is a subject 
for national concern. 

Indeed, it is a matter of international con- 
cern. In Stockholm a few years ago, at a Congress 
of the International Amateur Athletic Federation 
(the organization that controls track and field 
athletics throughout the world), a resolution was 
introduced to permit payment for “broken time” 
(reimbursement for all wages lost while engaged 
in competition). This is of course against ama- 
teur rules, an entering wedge for professional- 
ism, and entirely contrary to the spirit of sport. 
I was leading the opposition to this measure 
when a large cartoon appeared in one of the 
principal Swedish newspapers, depicting me in 
derical garb, but wearing a belt of dollar signs. 
The caption chided me for my effrontery in 
preaching amateurism, when I represent a coun- 
tty where the most popular amateur (?) sport, 
college football, was a mockery and a sham. The 
inference was that I should go home and clean 
house before attempting to set standards for 
other nations. My answer to this, of course, was 
that for every subsidized college player, there are 
ten who are truly amateurs (Would I be correct 
today in this proportion?) and that all responsible 
sport leaders, recognizing the situation, are trying 
to correct it. 

Sports leaders from the United States are con- 
fronted with this commercialization of their 
most publicized amateur (?) game wherever ama- 
teurism is under discussion. In propaganda abroad 
we are pictured as dollar chasers. Money paid 
Players is cited as a token of the United States as 
‘nation of rank materialists where gold is God, 
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whose foreign affairs are controlled by dollar 
diplomacy. Enemies we have made with our for- 
eign policies are now using this charge that we 
cannot even play without being paid, that even 
in sport we are guilty of double-dealing, to prove 
their point that we are unreliable and inconsistent 
hypocrites, and two-faced as Janus himself! 

Educated people in Europe, in Latin America, 
and in the Orient, simply cannot understand why 
our institutions of higher learning should be 
football factories and farms for professional foot- 
ball leagues. Morality cannot be legislated, but 
a cure for depravity is education. 

There were “ringers” in the early days of 
football, when sometimes a hefty farm boy or a 
lumber jack, or the local ice man, was temporarily 
introduced into the lineup. But that was because 
of a lack of players, more or less of a joke, or 
in the heat of desire. Oldtime “ringers” were not 
clothed in a cap and a gown and given a diploma. 

The abuses overlooked or tolerated in football 
are spreading to other sports and games and 
poisoning our entire amateur program. Every 
fan is aware of the commercialization of college 
football. Every athlete knows what is being done 
for football players. How can one expect them 
not to demand the same treatment? If it is not 
forthcoming, they seek it in other ways; so come 
nauseating exposures of basketball bribery and 
corruption. A nation that tolerates irregular, 
clandestine, surreptitious, if not downright dis- 
honest practices in connection with a major 
sport will find conditions in other fields, in all 
life, no better. The fact that this sport is spon- 
sored by educational institutions, entrusted with 
the training of the youth of the land, makes it that 
much worse. 


PLAYERS AND COACHES ARE Not TO BLAME 


It is not that the actual playing of the game 
is not correct and ethical; generally there is a 
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high standard of sportsmanship in the public 
manifestation of the game itself. The evils of 
college football: lie in other directions. One 
cannot blame the players for the scandalous con- 
ditions that exist. 

Nor is it fair to blame coaches. The pressures 
upon them are tremendous. To attract the public 
which buys the tickets, one must have a winning 
team. To have a winning team, one must have 
star players. Because the players are after all 
only comparatively inexperienced boys, one must 
have a clever coach to weld them into a team and 
to see that the team wins. Then there must be a 
large stadium to accommodate the crowds of 
spectators, and a publicity department to lure the 
spectators in. There are hundreds of institutions 
participating in this mad whirl. Inducements to 
the players increase, the demands on the coaches 
and of the coaches become greater, the publicity 
department expenses mount, and the stadiums 
gtow bigger. It becomes big business—as a gauge 
of how big, consider that over one and one-half 
million dollars is being paid for the radio and 
television rights to three post-season games. We 
become commercial. 

If college football is to be a commercial enter- 
prise, the college player should be compensated 
openly and adequately for the services they ren- 
der, just as great as the highly paid professional 
players. 

The present situation cheats the players by di- 
verting too much of their time and energy from 
their studies, and by making hard work of a 
game that should be recreation, fun, and amuse- 
ment. The institution which takes advantage of 
the loyalty of its students and exploits them to 
pile up gate receipts is engaged in a swindle. The 
ptesent situation is dishonest because it pretends 
to be an amateur sport. 


AMATEUR STANDING Lost BY PAYMENT 


It deprives the subsidized players of their 
amateur standing, usually without their knowl- 
edge, because the colleges have not admitted that 
football is a business. The very derivation of the 
word “amateur’’ explains its meaning. For love of 
the sport, one plays. “An amateur is one whose 
connection with sport is and always has been 
solely for pleasure, and for the physical, mental, 
or social benefits he derives therefrom, and to 
him sport is nothing more than recreation, with- 
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out material gain of any kind, direct or indirect,” 
as the definition is given by the International 
Olympic Committee. 

This definition applies to all who wish to take 
part in the Olympic Games. The U. S. Olympic 
Association will not certify for cempetition in 
the Olympic Games any college football player 
who is given any material reward for playi 
football or any other sport. The AAU has refused 
membership to a university! 

Sport is a pastime and a diversion—it is play, 
it is action for amusement, free, spontaneous, 
joyous, for recreation. The minute sport becomes 
any more than this, it is a business, it is work, it 
is not sport. Sport is incidental to the main busi- 
ness of life, and should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the main business of life. It is an 
avocation and not a vocation. Sport must not 
be allowed to interfere with the acquisition of 
an education, or with the pursuit of a trade or 
profession. To keep sport in its proper place is 
one of the obligations of amateur sport-governing 
bodies. Most athletic competition is by boys and 
girls, young men and young women. For obvious 
reasons, they must not be given an exaggerated 
idea of the importance of sport. 

An athlete is an amateur only so long as he is 
competing for the love of the sport. The minute 
that financial, political, or commercial considera- 
tions intrude, he is no longer an amateur. These 
principles have been interpreted by the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee in such rulings as the 
following: 


It is not in accord with the spirit of the Olympic 
Games to interrupt the regular occupation of an athlete 
(either as a student, employee, or employer) for @ 
longer period than two weeks for the purpose of ath 
letic training and athletic training camp. 

An athlete who has received a gift of considerable 
commercial value or any other economic benefit as 4 
reward for his athletic powers may not enter the 
Olympic Games. 

A professional in one sport is generally considered 
as a professional in all other sports. In the opinion 
of the International Olympic Committee it is desita- 
ble that this rule be made universal. 


If one wants to make a trip around the world, 
obviously he must lose the advantages he would 
have had if he remained at home. One can not 
eat his cake and have it too. One does not get 
anything for nothing. The individual who has 
not something that he values more than dollars is 
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THE FUMBLED BALL 


t indeed. You can have amateur sport, or 
you can have something else. 


EDUCATION AS A CURE 


What is the cure? Part of the cure is in edu- 
cation. I believe that high schools, and even 
elementary schools, should teach what sport is, 
and the principles governing amateur sports. 
Words are being confused these days, with the 
“Sports” page filled with accounts of professional 
baseball, football, boxing, horseracing, not sport 
at all. This is no reflection on these enterprises, 
it is merely a question of nomenclature. So-called 
“professional sport” is a branch, and a very re- 
spectable branch because it is usually very well 
policed, of the entertainment business. Today the 
name “amateur” is probably used more often in- 
correctly than correctly. It is often used as a 
synonym for beginner, tyro, neophyte or some- 
one who is inexpert, instead of to describe one 
who does things because he loves to do them. Yet 
the meaning of the word “‘amateur”’ is plain from 
its entymology. Amateurism has nothing to do 
with age, experience, wealth, social standing, or 
ability. An amateur can be old or young, he can 
be rich or poor, he can be a beginner or a veteran, 
he can be uneducated or a doctor of philosophy, 
he can be a dub or a champion, as long as he does 
what he is doing for the pleasure that he obtains 
from it and not for any material rewards, direct or 
indirect. 

Until these distinctions are fully comprehended, 
there is no use talking about the football mess. 
There can be no such thing as “professional 
sport’’; sport must be amateur to be sport. The 
term ‘amateur sport” 1s redundant and tautolog- 
ical. An amateur does not have to win to have a 
good time—he can enjoy the game if he plays 
well, even though he does not win. Do not mis- 
construe this to think that amateurs are not in- 
terested in winning—there is no red-blooded 
athlete that does not desire victory. But in pro- 
fessional sport, a business, the main and quite 
legitimate object is to make money. Since winners 
are paid most, the conclusion is obviously that 
the main object is to win. Naturally everything 
possible, within the rules of course, is done to 
insure victory. It is quite apparent that there is 
a basic and fundamental difference in philosophy 
between amateur and professional games. 

The amateur player makes a sacrifice of time 
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Scholarships for Scholarship 


“No college scholarships should be granted except 
on the basis of scholastic and personal achievements 
for both athletes and non-athletes,” says a committee 
report to the North Central Association. “The grant- 
ing of athletic scholarships has been the basis for 
many of the current abuses and is indefensible. When 
college athletes go before state compensation boards, 
petition for and are granted disability pay when in- 
jured, the ridiculous end-results of such a practice are 
apparent. 

“To forestall the abuses of proselyting, contract 
by colleges with prospective students should be made 
only by their Admissions Officer, through the office 
of the high school principal. 

“It is quite disturbing to see high school athletes, 
when they become seniors, go ‘shopping’ to sell 
their athletic ability to the highest bidding college. 
Most colleges, directly or indirectly, are in the ‘bid- 
ding’ market. All too often the transaction is encour- 
aged, aided and abetted by the high school coach. 
As a result of this, too many athletes measure the 
value of their participation in terms of dollars. It is 
difficult to believe that there is not some connection 
between this practice and the acceptance of bribes 
by college athletes. It must be difficult indeed for a 
college boy to see the moral wrong in accepting 
bribes to control the score in a basketball game when 
in all probability he was ‘bribed’ in the first place 
to attend and play for the school which he repre- 
sents.” 





or money or both to engage in sport, because 
he enjoys it. He is a free and independent in- 
dividual, who can play or not when or where he 
wishes. If he does not win, he has lost nothing. 
The professional player, on the contrary, must win 
or perform well or his pay will stop and he has 
lost his job. He is a paid employee and not a free 
agent. 
PLAY ENRICHES LIFE 


A certain amount of play is required for a 
well-rounded life, as is well known to. educators. 
It is a psychological necessity. It leads to better 
efficiency in the worker, to a more enjoyable 
existence. No matter how much one enjoys one’s 
work, the result in production and in satisfactions 
of living are never so great as when one’s pfo- 
gram of work is broken from time to time by 
stimulating physical activity engaged in without 
outside pressure of any kind for personal diver- 
sion and amusement. This is the function of 
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sports and games. They must of course be ama- 
teur in order to be sports and games. Amateurism 
itself as a quality of character merits far more 
attention in education than it has had. We live 
in an era where everything seems to be measured 
by dollars. We live in an era of standardized 
assembly lines, of mass production. Payday and 
quitting time seems to be the main interest of 
most workers. But success in life does not con- 
sist alone of making money. The sooner one 
learns the great joy and inner satisfaction that 
comes just from doing things well, the better. 
Quality comes from the loving care that the ama- 
teur devotes to his activity. It could perhaps be 
said that just as sport must be amateur or it is 
not sport, it can be said that art and science are 
also “amateur” in spirit. The masterpieces of 
Michael Angelo and Plato were not done solely 
for money. Achievements like those of Pasteur 
and Thomas Edison were done for reasons be- 
yond the financial reward that happened to result. 

The grievous error permitted by our schools in 
permitting the commercialization of football is 
not difficult to understand, if one reviews the 
history of education. Learning for many hundreds 
of years was in the hands of the church. Physical 
activities were considered frivolous or worse. 
There is an ascetic strain still in educational 
circles. Newcomers to any field can easily make 
a mistake. 

But the schools can help. They can teach the 
basic principles of fair play and good sportsman- 
ship. 


Schools thai Supplant Armies 


In his speech in the McEwan Hall, Edinburgh 
University, when he received the degree of LL.D., 
General Eisenhower made these comments on edu- 
cation: 

“I hold that the time has come when civilization 
will put men of my profession into the ranks of 
the permanently unemployed. Moreover, I believe 
that the principal weapon of civilization of bringing 
about this result is logical, intensive, and inspired 
education. 

“The educational institutions of the world, and 
more particularly those that compare with Edin- 
burgh in positions of leadership, have an oppor- 
tunity and a responsibility that, while obviously 
important to human happiness and progress, may be 
also measured in terms of human existence. Civil- 
ization might not survive another global war. But 
regardless of speculation on that point, it is certain 
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that the civilized nations cannot permanently afford 
to seek assurance of their respective security solely 
through dependence on expensive armaments. 

“The world reacts to fear in the manner dic. 
tated by its own experience. The price of peace stil] 
appears to be measured in the sinews of war, and so 
sweat and toil and thought and material assets which 
should go into creating a greater degree of human 
happiness and improved standards of living and 
culture and contentment are diverted in large meas- 
ure to armies, navies and air forces, sterile in pro- 
moting human progress, and not even successful 
in removing from man’s minds the fears that gave 
them birth. 

“Because permanent cure for these evils must 
be based on knowledge, patience, logic, and breadth 
of understanding, recourse must be had to education. 
Hysteria, prejudice, hatred, arbitrary doctrine and 
impractical idealism can be worse than helpless. 
They are frequently the cause of quarrel—never the 
cure. 

“A distinguishing phenomenon of latter day life 
is the speed of travel and communications, shatter- 
ing distance and drawing the world together into 
a community of nations and neighbours. In such an 
increasingly constricted area and intimacy of relation- 
ship the effect of any significant action anywhere is 
almost immediate reaction elsewhere. 

“Men must be educated to a realization of the 
inescapable relationship between all areas, all things 
and all human thought and effort. 

“Education, world-wide education, through the 
schools, the churches, the public press and radio, 
and through the written and spoken word, education 
must eventually surmount every barrier of language, 
geography, or man-made obstruction. It is the main 
highway to this goal. 

“I, a simple soldier, have ventured to speak of 
these things because of the earnestness of my con- 
viction that schools must supplant armies, and right 
and justice must rule.”—Scottish Educational Journdl, 
11th October, 1946, page 558. 





“A Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States” brings into 
one volume the requirements for all school po 
sitions. It lists 1217 institutions officially approved 
by the respective states for the education of teach 
ers, with a specific program of preparation which 
each is authorized to follow. Certification practices 
of each state are cited. It was prepared jointly 
by the NEA National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards and the U. S. Office 
of Education. (70c, Circular 290, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, from the Super 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 

















A Subject Compilation of 





Doctoral Studies Completed in Education, 





HIs is the first subject compilation of doctoral 

dissertations and reports accepted by Ameri- 
can Universities for the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Education and Doctor of Educa- 
tion since the U. S. Office of Education discon- 
tinued their annual listing in 1941. Those Lists 
included research done for the Master’s Degree 
as well as for the doctoral and the faculty studies 
that had been reported. The need for a continua- 
tion of this service of subject compilation is evi- 
dent to any thesis adviser or candidate for a de- 
gree seeking a thesis subject in education. Further- 
more, this need is intensified by a statement made 
in the American Council of Learned Societies. 
“There is no detailed index of subject headings, a 
task beyond the powers of editors who compile 
the book as a public service and in addition to 
their normal duties.” 

This list covers the period 1949-1950 and in- 
cludes studies on the doctoral level only. The 
basic list was taken from the section, “Social 
Sciences-Education’’? im Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities, 1949-1950, 
Pages 143-172 (number 17, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 
$3.00), which was compiled for the Association 
of Research Libraries by Arnold H. Trotier and 
Marian Harman. Information concerning the 
availability of the studies will be found in a ta- 
ble compiled by Trotier and Harman in the in- 
troductory pages of the H. W. Wilson publica- 
tion; the table, found on pages x-xi, is titled ““The 
Practice of Publication and Loan of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations.”” 

The subject headings in this compilation are 





"Compiled for Beta Delta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. ; 

1Silver, Henry M., “Publishing Doctoral Dissertations in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences.” ACLS Newsletter, 2:10, No- 
vember, 1951. 

*Cross reference was made to the sections on Philosophy, 
Religion, Psychology and Sociology. This article does not in- 


clude any of the titles listed in these fields. 


1949-50 


By STANLEY B. BROWN and MARY LOUISE LYDA* 
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* Stanley B. Brown is Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation at the University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Mary Louise Lyda is Education Li- 
brarian and Assistant Professor of Library 
Science, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


those used by R. L. Hunt in his “Doctoral Dis- 
sertations Under Way in Education 1950-51” in 
the February issue, 1951, of THE Put DELTA Kap- 
PAN. Within the subject the entry appears alpha- 
betically by author followed by the title, the Uni- 
versity where the study was accepted, and the date. 
Wherever the thesis is known to be available on 
microfilm or microcards this information has been 
added to the entry. 

Since most of the studies would fit under sev- 
eral of the categories, it was necessary to estab- 
lish a policy of classification. It was found that 
more titles came together readily by using the 
subject area stated in the entry regardless of the 
place, grade level, or date indicated. Further- 
more, this policy cut to a minimum the number 
of cross references needed. Since subject classifica- 
tion reduces the number of entries in any one 
category, much of the time-consuming element 
has been removed. Only under “Foreign Educa- 
tion” are there listed specific cross references, be- 
cause related fields or curriculum studies for for- 
eign countries are not too readily evident. 

We would like to acknowledge the interest and 
encouragement of Arnold H. Trotier, Library, 
University of Illinois, and Charles W. David, 
Executive Secretary of the Association of Research 
Libraries, in approving the project and permit- 
ting the use of the Association of Research Li- 
braries listing of titles. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


1A. Philosophy, Principles and Trends, School and 
Community 
1B. Foreign, International Education 
1C. Religion in the schools, Character Education, 
Sectarian Education 
Organization, Administration, Supervision, Sur- 
veys, Public Relations 
Finance 
Buildings, Equipment, Transportation 
. Legislation, Law 
. History 
. Biography 
Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence 
Educational Psychology 
Studies in Childhood and Youth, Sociology 
Measurement and Evaluation 
Libraries 
Teachers, Teacher Training, In-Service Training 
Audio-Visual Education 
. Teaching Aids, Materials, and Methods; Cur- 
riculum and Extracurricular activities; Extend- 
ed Services. 
. Intercultural Education 
Preschool, Kindergarten, Elementary Education 
. Secondary Education 
. Language Arts, Speech, Listening 
. Reading, Literature, Spelling, Writing 
. Foreign Languages 
Mathematics and Science 
Social Studies 
. Art and Music 
. Vocational and Industrial Education 
. Business Education 
Agricultural Education 
Guidance and Personnel, Tenure, Salaries, Re- 
tirement 
Health, Nutrition, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion, Safety 
Special Education, Exceptional Children, Juven- 
ile Delinquency 
Education for Family Life, Consumer Educa- 
tion, P.T.A. 
26. Rural Education, Conservation 
27. Negro Education 
28A. Higher Education 
28B. Professional Education, Certification of Teachers 
29A. Adult Education 
29B. Veterans’ Education 











1A. PHILOSOPHY, PRINCIPLES AND TRENDS, 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Ellis, Fredrick E. The attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church towards the problem of democratic freedom and 
American public education as shown in selected writings 
in philosophy, the philosophy of history, and the philoso- 
phy of education. Harvard. 1950. 

Fane, Arthur. Studying the community of Creston Junior 
High School to determine its educational needs. Colum- 
bia. 1950. 

Hall, Clifton. Some historical considerations of the status 
of the teacher. North Carolina. 1950. 

Harkin, Genevieve D. A study of the use of communication 
media in a rodent control program. New York. 1950. 
Hartford, Ellis F. Educational policy for regional well-being 

with reference to the Southeast. Harvard. 1950. 

Kilbridge, John T. The concept of habit in the philosophy 
of John Dewey. Chicago. 1950. 

Ladd, Edward T. Education for democratic citizenship. Yale. 
1950. 


Lloyd, Elizabeth C. A campus nursery school as a communi- 
ty service center. Columbia. 1950. 

Neff, Fredrick C. A pragmatic interpretation of freedom and 
its meaning for education: a study of the writings ‘of 
John Dewey and Boyd H. Bode. California, Los Angeles, 
1950. 

Nelson, Charles R. A faculty develops its program of 
school-community relations. Columbia. 1950. 

Preston, Andrew C. Modern educational philosophy as re. 
lated to guidance and personnel work. Florida. 1950, 
Roe, William H. Administrative structural reorganization 
in Michigan with special reference to community school 

districts. Michigan. 1950. 

Savage, Willinda H. The evolution of John Dewey's philos- 
ophy of experimentalism as developed at the University 
of Michigan. Michigan. 1950. 

Shedd, Arthur B. To what extent and in what ways are the 
plants and personnel of American public high schools 
used for education of youth during the summer months, 
Columbia. 1950. 

Sidhanta, Ranjana. A study of basic concepts relating to 
India. Iowa. 1950. 

Surburg, Rev. Raymond F. An evaluation of the educational 
philosophy of Herman Harrell Horne. Fordham. 1950. 
Sutton, Robert B. European and American backgrounds of 
the American concept of academic freedom, 1500-1914, 

Missouri. 1950. 

Thorpe, Norman F. A comparison of the educational prac. 
tices and services in Nebraska schools. Nebraska. 1950. 
Wheeler, James E. Confusions of romantic progressive edu- 

cation with Dewey's instrumentalism. Yale. 1950. 

Zau, Foo. The individual and social dimensions of John 

Dewey's philosophy of education. Colorado. 1950. 


1B. FOREIGN, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


el Bassiouny, Mahmoud Y. World unity and child educa- 
tion: with special reference to the function of the schema. 
Ohio. 1950. 

Borghi, Lamberto. Education and authority in modern Italy. 
New Schools for Social Research. 1950. 

Buchanan, James H. Education for international under- 
standing. Colorado. 1950. 

DeHart, Donald C. The United Nations volunteer educa- 
tional centers. Rutgers. 1950. 

Delmez, Albert J. The history of the cultural missions in 
Mexican education. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1949. 
Missouri. 1950. 

Deverell, Alfred F. Educational needs of the Rocky Moun- 
tain School Division, Alberta, Canada. Stanford. 1950. 
Dingman, Erwin. A history of vocational education and 
vocational guidance in Hesse, Germany, during the United 
States occupation May 1945-January 1948. New York. 

1950. 

Eisenstein, Miriam. Jewish schools in Poland 1919-39; their 
philosophy and development. New York. King’s Crown 
Press, 1950. 112p. Columbia. 1950. 

Galvez, Bro. Luis A. Education for inter-Americanism. No- 
tre Dame. 1950. 

Gell, Kenneth E. What American high school graduates 
should know about Canada. Harvard. 1950. 

Gormley, Charles L. The development of Byzantine higher 
education. Stanford. 1950. ; 
High, Norman H. A study of educational opportunity in the 
provincially-controlled schools of Haldimand County, On 

tario. Cornell. 1950. 

Hill, Alfred T. The emergency training scheme for teachers 
in England and Wales. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilm, 
1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Hurbli, Abdussami. The improvement of teacher education 
in Syria. Columbia. 1950. 

Ibrahim, Abdel-Latif F. Social studies in Egyptian secondary 
schools and the professional preparation of teachers 
these studies (during the period 1930-1947). Ann Arbor, 
Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Columbia. 1950. : 

McCarthy, Joseph P. The effectiveness of the Nova Scotia 
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high school curriculum in preparing urban high school 
graduates for vocation, for citizenship, and for the wor- 
thy use of leisure time. Harvard. 1950. 
Mathew, Mariam. Preschool education in south India: psyco- 
logical and sociological foundations. Columbia. 1950. 
Mone, Surendra S. Reorganization of secondary education 
in Bombay Province, India. Columbia. 1950. 

Read, Gerald H. Civic-military rural education in Cuba: 
eleven eventful years (1936-46) Ohio. 1950. 

Teng, Ta-chun. A comparative study of teacher education 
in France, England, America and China. Colorado. 1950. 

See also: 1A, Sidhanta; 1C, Lee; 2, Gillespie; 6A, Cham- 
bers; 6B, English; 6B, Jafar; 14A, Walters; 15, Thaung; 
16, Poulter; 17B, Shepherd; 18, Doucelle; 18, Flather; 
19, Finn; 19, Robles; 20, Heth; 20, Nyquist; 21A, Ward- 
well; 21B, Weeks; 21C, Przedpelski; 26, Jafferi; 26, 
Shrimali; 27, Johnson; 29A, Ribeiro. 


1C. RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS, CHARACTER 
EDUCATION, SECTARIAN EDUCATION 


Ackerlund, George C. Federal attitudes toward public sup- 
port of sectarian education. Michigan. 1950. 

Bassett, T. Robert. Integration of religion and education in 
Protestant secondary schools of the United States. Tem- 
ple. 1950. 

Beals, Lester M. The development of the character educa- 
tion emphasis in the public schools of America. Oregon. 
1950. 

Herdman, Donald L. Conceptions of moral education in the 
American public schools, 1865-1917. Yale. 1950. 

Hurley, Rev. Mark J. Church-state relationships in education 
in California. Catholic. 1950. 

Jewett, James P. Moral education in American public 
schools, 1800-1860. Chicago. 1950. 

Lang, Leon S. An integrated unit study curriculum for the 
Congregational School. Dropsie. 1950. 

Lee, Peter H. A study of progressive Christian education in 
light of the needs of China. Southern Baptist. 1950. 

Liggett, Robert L. An investigation of certain aspects of re- 
ligious education in the public schools of Indiana. In- 
diana. 1950. 

Massengale, Robert G. Collegiate education in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, 1902-1939. Yale. 1950. 

Mason, Robert E. Moral values and secular education. New 
York, O.U.P., 1950. 155p. Columbia. 1950. 

O'Brien, Sr. M. Agnes. History and development of Catho- 
lic secondary education in the Archdiocese of New York. 
New York, Paulist Press, 1949. 242p. Columbia. 1950. 

Pflug, Harold A. Theistic religion in Missouri public school 
textbooks. Yale. 1950. 

Rosenkranz, Samuel. Religious education for one world. 
Washington, St. Louis. 1950. 

Schnackenberg, Walter C. The development of Norwegian 
Lutheran schools in the Pacific Northwest, 1890-1920. 
Washington State. 1950. 

Tremonti, Joseph B. The status of Catholic junior colleges 
in the United States. Temple. 1950. 

Wagenknecht, Byron A. Uses of principles of education in 
the preparation of Protestant Sunday-school literature. 
Oklahoma. 1950. 

Woods, Virginia N. Spiritual and moral education in the 
public school curriculum. Stanford. 1950. 


2. ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVI- 
SION, SURVEYS, PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Beran, Donald L. A critical study of the teaching of co- 
operatives in Wisconsin. Wisconsin. 1950. 
hne, Emmitt J. Criteria for the size of local school units. 
Stanford. 1950. 

Booker, Ted W. A study of the feasibility of organizing a 
oem college within the teachers college. George Pea- 
y- 1950. 

Bortner, Doyle M. A study of published lay opinion on 
educational programs and problems. Temple. 1950. 


Brinkman, Albert R. Publication manual for superintend- 
ents’ reports to the public. Columbia. 1950. 

Burton, Thomas. Organization for the control and admin- 
istration of the independent school. Harvard. 1950. 

Childress, Jack R. A study of attitudes and certain other 
factors in two selected communities which may have af- 
fected the tenure of superintendents of schools. North- 
western. 1950. 

Crum, John W. A study of qualifications and requirements 
for administrative positions in education with special ref- 
erences to preparation for such position in the State of 
Washington. Washington, Seattle. 1950. 

Davidson, Lester G. The status of the public secondary 
school principalship in the State of New Jersey. Temple. 
1950. 

Davis, Albert M. A parent education program on public 
school problems. Stanford. 1950. < 

Dyer, Charles E. Problems of transition between the ele- 
mentary school and the junior high school. Oklahoma. 
1950. 

Ensz, Elmer. Areas and sources of educational leadership in 
California school districts. Southern California. 1950. 
Ersoff, Samuel. The high-school principal and the college 

entrance problem. Columbia. 1950. 

Fisher, John E. S. Preferred practices in the selection, exam- 
ination, and appointment of elementary school principals. 
Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Fisher, Rayburn J. Trends and practices in public school ad- 
ministration. Columbia. 1950. 

Foltman, Felician F. Factors bearing on supervisory morale 
—an analysis of a training program, the philosophy of 
management, and certain personnel practices, a case study. 
Cornell. 1950. 

Frisbie, Chester C. Community relations concepts of school 
superintendents. Stanford. 1950. 

Fuller, Berdette S. Activities of organized business, the 
farmer, and labor in Pennsylvania with reference to public 
education. 1930-1945. Temple. 1950. 

Futter, Irvin C. Parent-teacher relations. Stanford. 1950. 

Garber, Leonard. A plan for meeting most completely the 
post-high school educational needs of Hartford youth. 
Columbia. 1950. 

Gear, Harold L. The rise of city-school superintendency as 
an influence in educational policy. Harvard. 1950. 

Gillespie, Edgar D. A study of some emerging practices 
= larger units of administration in Saskatchewan. Colum- 

ia. 1950. 

Gilliland, John W. A study of administrative factors in 
establishing a program of school camping. Ann Arbor, 
Univ. Microfilm, 1950. New York. 1950. 

Ginger, Lyman V. A study of the elementary school princi- 
palships in Kentucky. Kentucky. 1950. 

Hamilton, James T. An experimental approach to a school- 
community situation. Stanford. 1950. 

Hanigan, Levin B. Parent opinion and public relations in a 
selected suburban Philadelphia school district. Pennsyl- 
vania. 1950. 

Hanna, David C. A proposal for the improved organiza- 
tion of the administrative school units of Ohio. Ohio. 
1950. 

Heagerty, Frank. Activities and opinions of superintendents 
of schools in Missouri. Missouri. 1950. 

Howard, Ray W. Improving the means whereby educational 
administration in the Shoreline School District can fa- 
cilitate curriculum improvement work as determined by 
an analysis of eight selected school districts in the State 
of Washington. Washington, Seattle. 1950. 

Howe, Joseph W. The New Jersey superintendent of 
schools. Rutgers. 1950. 

Hoy, Wayne C. A survey of the study of occupations in 
Pennsylvania secondary schools. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Hutchens, Jens H. The annual report of the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. California, Los An- 
geles. 1950. 

James, Carl A. An integrated public relations program for 
Concordia, Kansas. Kansas. 1950. 
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Johnson, Carroll F. Planning from Regional High School 
District No. 3 in Connecticut. Columbia. 1950. 

Johnson, Victor B. Student personnel aspects of a school 
survey. Columbia. 1950. 

Jones, Hildred B. A survey of the extent of use and an 
appraisal technique for public elementary school com- 
munity contactual relationships. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Jones, Ira O. Sociological factors influencing guidance-coun- 
seling in a Mid-West metropolitan high school. Nebras- 
ka. 1950. 

J Christian W. The development of a proposed revision 

"a Oe Douglass formula for measuring teacher load in 
secondary schools. Colorado. 1950. 

Kilburn, Hyrum P. The administration of state industrial 
school. Stanford. 1950. 

King, Thomas C. The process of school district reorganiza- 
tion: facilitating and impeding factors. Harvard. 1950. 
Knoblauch, Arthur L. The public-relations service of a se- 
lected group of American city school systems. Harvard. 

1950. 

Langworthy, Philip B. Improving the educational program 
of the Mahopac Central School. Columbia. 1950. 

Lawson, Oliver C. Training needs for assistant superintend- 
ents of schools in charge of business services and agen- 
cies. Stanford. 1950. 

Lewis, Russel L. The organization and administration of 
summer public school educational and recreational pro- 
grams in districts within metropolitan areas of the 
United States. Southern California. 1950. 

Litle, Roy F. A study of six-director school districts not 
maintaining high schools in Missouri. Ann Arbor, Univ. 
Microfilms, 1950. Missouri. 1950. 

Lockhart, Raymond J. A comparative study to determine the 
merits of the union free school district and the central 
school district plans of organization for the area now in- 
cluded in the Massapequa, Seaford, and Wantagh school 
districts. New York. 1950. 

Lonsdale, Bernard J. General supervision of instruction and 
curriculum in the public elementary school systems of 
California. California, Berkeley. 1950. 

McCaffrey, Martha B. Development and comparison of du- 
ties of elementary and secondary school principals as evi- 
denced in school surveys, 1906-1945. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

McLain, Joseph C. Plan to use what students, teachers, par- 
ents and graduates think about secondary schools to im- 
prove the educational program of Mamoroneck Senior 
High School. Columbia. 1950. 

Matthews, Don B. Participation in the formulation of some 
patterns and practices of education for citizenship in 
schools of the Metropolitan School Study Council. Co- 
lumbia. 1950. 

Mees, John D. Secondary teacher load in Illinois. Indiana. 
1950. 

Moorer, Sam H. State supervision in Florida. George Pea- 
body. 1950. 

Mutchler, Clarence R. An evaluation according to generally 
accepted modern educational theory of the methods used 
in selected elementary schools of reporting pupil progress 
to parents and guardians, Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 
1950. Pennsylvania State. 1950. 

Nelson, Paul E. The Iowa school lunch program: a theoreti- 
cal and quantitative analysis. Iowa State. 1950. 

Nichols, Bob R. A plan of supervision for a small public 
school system. Oklahoma A. & M. 1950. 

O’Brien, Alton D. A study of public relations programs in 
the membership of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. New York. 1950. 

Ockerman, Elbert W. A comparative study of the organi- 
zation and functions of the commissions and committees 
of the regional accrediting associations. Kentucky. 1950. 

Ogden, Clyde L. Factors influencing California high school 
governing board members in the selection of their chief 
administrative officers. California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Parker, Clyde C. Internal public relations for higher educa- 
tion. Stanford. 1950. 


Patton, Miner T. The behavior of school committees. Har. 
Picros, Alfred C. The qualification and training necessary 
ierce, cation training 
for deans, second administrative officers, of public junior 
colleges. Texas. 1950. 

Poindexter, Raymond J. The selection of school board mem. 
bers in the forty-eight states. Ohio. 1950. 

Polley, John W. A plan for the activities of a pilot proj 
in cooperative educational development among the public 
schools of a large city. Columbia. 1950. 

Price, Arthur H. Methods of selecting city superintendents 
by boards of education throughout the United States dur. 
ing 1948. Ohio. 1950. 

Prince, James L. Lay and faculty opinions regarding certain 
as of the education program in Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma A. & M. 1950. 

Reutter, E. Edmund, Jr. The administration of restraints on 
alleged subversive activities of public school personnel, 
Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Columbia. 1950, 

Revely, David R. A survey of procedures for handling class 
absences in the liberal arts college. Virginia. 1950. 

Ross, Donald H. The measurement of democracy present in 
the administration of schools. Columbia. 1950. 

Rumbough, William S. Management of the high school 
principal's office. George Washington. 1950. 

Schwartz, Alfred. The derivation of criteria for the prepara 
tion of educational administrators. Chicago. 1950. 

Searby, Charles R. A survey and analysis of public rela. 
tions programs in representative public schools in seven 
states. Nebraska. 1950. 

Sheffield, Edward F. A manual on committees and their 
work. New York. 1950. 

Sherrie, George. The evaluation of administrator-teacher re- 
lationships in elementary and secondary schools. Syracuse. 


1950. 

Shoemaker, Ward A. An analytical study of academic 
achievement in public evening high schools, with special 
reference to school administration. Ann Arbor, Univ, 
Microfilms, 1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Slater, Paul R. The development of a plan of reorganization 
of school districts in Trumbull County, Ohio. Pittsburgh. 


1950. 

Steeves, Frank L. A study of the characteristics of local 
teachers’ associations in New England and New York 
State. Boston University. 1950. 

Stewart, Robert C. A proposed plan for the reorganization 
of administrative units in the State of Delaware. Penn- 
sylvania. 1950. 

Story, Mattison L. Democratic school administration in 
practice: a study of differentials in the judgments and 
opinions of school personnel. Texas. 1950. 

Strickland, Conwell G. An analysis of administrative poli- 
cies affecting the faculty personnel of the public junior 
colleges in the United States. Texas. 1950. 

Swalls, Fred. An evaluation of the Indiana State Board of 
Education and its functions. Indiana. 1950. 

Swan, Oliver J. A study of parents’ opinions regarding cet 
tain aspects of public elementary education in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Oklahoma A. & M. 1950. 

Swearingen, Mildred E. Developing bases for the education 
of supervisors in Florida. Ohio. 1950. 

Tennyson, Harry L. Legal counseling services for local 
boards of education in the United States. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 1950. 

Thomas, W. Craig. An analysis of community responses to 
some of the factors influencing the prestige of the school 
superintendent. Southern California. 1950. 

Townsend, Agatha. The independent school in New Jersey 
education. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Columbia. 
1950. 

Wallace, Charles S. Policies and procedures of child ac 
counting in the public schools of Oklahoma City, Okla 
homa. Columbia. 1950. 

Wiens, Jacob F. An evaluation of the public school rela 
tions in the high schools of small cities and rural com 
munities of California. Southern California. 1950. 
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Williams, Wayman J. Current attendance practices in se- 
lected California school systems. Stanford. 1950. 

Wilson, Harold M. Management planning in secondary 
schools. George Washington. 1950. 

Woofter, James. Some patterns and practices of the school 
staff in schools of the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil. Columbia. 1950. 

Zehrer, Frederick A. The establishment of a mental hygiene 
program in a public school system. Harvard. 1950. 


3. FINANCE 


Bair, Carl M., Jr. The cost of living of single, self-support- 
ing women teachers in the State of Connecticut and a 
plan to utilize this factor in state aid for schools. Har- 
vard. 1950. 

Benedetti, Eugene. Tax exemptions and the net revenue loss- 
es to counties for educational purposes. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 1950. 

Boom, Kathleen W. The Julius Rosenwald Fund's aid to 
education in the South. Chicago. 1950. 

Bowler, John F. School-municipal fiscal relations and their 
effect on the budget and the budgetary process. Harvard. 
1950. 

Cobbs, Ramon C. Distribution of school funds in the State 
of Delaware, 1927-1948. Temple. 1950. 

Dahl, Orville. The processes involved in fund-raising in 
higher education. California. Berkeley. 1950. 

Holmgren, Marvin E. State public school financial account- 
ing procedures. Minnesota. 1950. 

Howell, Harry M. A study of assessment practices in Cali- 
fornia as they affect the equalization program of educa- 
tion. Southern California. 1950. 

Howd, Martin C. A study of hidden tuition costs in selected 
Illinois high schools. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. 
Illinois. 1950. 

Kiernan, Owen B. The legal position of the Massachusetts 
School Committee in relation to financing education. 
Harvard. 1950. 

Killian, Franklin K. Flint’s fiscal capacity to support secon- 
dary and advanced education. Ann r, Univ. Micro- 
films, 1950. Michigan. 1950. 

Lake, Ernest G. The apportionment and the distribution of 
state school grants in Connecticut. Harvard. 1950. 

Lee, Gordon C. The struggle for Federal aid. First phase. 
A history of the attempts to obtain Federal aid for the 
common schools, 1870-1890. T.C.C.E., No. 975. 188p. 
Columbia. 1950. 

McLean, William M. The constitutional and legal basis for 
undivided school support and current practice in Michi- 
gan. Michigan. 1950. 

Madden, Kenneth C. Financial resources of third class school 
districts in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania State. 1950. 

Monson, Harold. State financing in capital outlays for pub- 
lic schools. Yale. 1950. 

Puff, Clinton M. Measures of the degree of adequacy of the 
real-property tax as the principal source of local revenue 
in third class school districts in Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh. 
1950. 

Purdy, Ralph D. An evaluation of state teacher salary sched- 
ules. Ohio. 1950. 

Sadler, Samuel G. Establishment of criteria for awarding 
grants-in-aid by the Federal Government to students on 
the tertiary school level. Florida. 1950. 

Sargent, Cyril G. The relation of educational services to 
state school fiscal policy. Harvard. 1950. 

Shields, Ferdinand K. A comparative study of the expendi- 
tures for auxiliary agencies of public schools in selected 
cities of New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania for the years 
1939-1949. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Seidel, Vaughn D. Auditing public school funds in Califor- 

nia. California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Sitlinger, Albert L. A history of public school finance legis- 
lation in Oregon to 1920. Oregon. 1950. 

Vest, Hyrum G. Capital outlay and the foundation program 
of education in Utah school districts. Stanford. 1950. 


Widen, Irwin. The issue of public support for sectarian 
schools. California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Wright, Frank M. Selected policies and procedures in the 
administration of California school district budgets. 
Southern California. 1950. 


4, BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, TRANSPORTATION 


Axtell, William B. Standards for and evaluation of college 
residence buildings. Syracuse. 1950. 

Boswell, Carl K. A basis for state equalization of lic 
school transportation in California. Southern ifornia. 
1950. 

Dice, Norvell R. Desirable practices and policies for the 
effective operation of public school transportation serv- 
ices. Southern California. 1950. 

Doherty, Leo D. School transportation insurance; cost and 
coverage. Columbia. 1950. 

Johnson, Milo P. A study of planning methods and tech- 
niques used in the building of new junior colleges. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 1950. 

Jones, Benjamin W. Costs of buildings and equipment of 
junior colleges in the United States. Texas. 1950. 

King, A. Kurtz. A survey of Bensalem Township schools 
with particular reference to the development of a school 
plant program. Pennsylvania. 1950. 

Knife, William G. Physical plant requirements to house 
the eighth grade secondary school program of Farmville. 
Columbia. 1950. 

Kullman, Nathan E., Jr. School plant facilities desirable for 
community use in a community-school program. Cornell. 
1950. 

Letson, John W. Better school buildings for Alabama—a 
planning manual. Columbia. 1950. 

Seagers, Paul W. Community participation in school build- 
ing planning. Columbia. 1950. 

Woodworth, Ira R. School building and curriculum needs 
of an elementary school district: 1948-1968. Stanford. 


1950. 
5. LEGISLATION, LAW 


Battles, Edward E. Preparing, promoting and enacting school 
legislation in Oklahoma. Stanford. 1950. 

Browne, Antonie R. The evolution of the de jure of public 
school teachers in Maryland. New York. 1950. 

Cushman, Robert F. Public support of religious education 
in American constitutional law. Cornell. 1950. 

Farina, Albert M. A guide for the establishment of state 
recreation legislation. Columbia. 1950. 

Fuller, Ernest E. Tort liability of school districts in the 
United States. Harvard. 1950. 

Miller, Leon F. Statutory provisions for public school adult 
education and their implementation. Chicago. 1950. 

Nottenburg, Robert A. The relationship of organized labor 
to public school legislation in Illinois, 1880-1948. Chi- 
cago. 1950. 

Phalan, John L. The impact of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 and allied labor legislation upon 
the employment and education of youth. Harvard. 1950. 

Smith, Dasil A. The legal status of the private schools as 
determined by court decisions. Southern California. 1950. 

Smith, Doyne M. An analysis and evaluation of legislation 
and constitutional changes pertaining to the reorganiza- 
tion of local school units in the forty-eight States, 1938- 
1947. Colorado. 1950. 


6A. HISTORY 


Atkinson, Stewart B. The high school victory corps. 
Harvard. 1950. 

Ballou, Richard B. American grammar schools in the sev- 
enteenth century. Harvard. 1950. 

R. Fred. Central Philippine College: an histori- 
cal study in the light of Philippine historical and cul- 
tural . Colorado. 1950. 

Davison, Oscar W. The history of education in Oklahoma, 
1907-1947. Oklahoma. 1950. 
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Hayes, Donn W. A history of Smith Academy of Washing- 
ton University. Washington, St. Louis. 1950. 

Hess, Glenn C. An analysis of early American rhetoric and 
composition textbooks from 1784 to 1870. Pittsburgh. 
1950. 

Hines, Clarence A. The development of the superintendency 
in the Eugene, Oregon public schools, 1891-1944. Oregon. 
1950. 

Jackson, Joe C. The history of education in eastern Okla- 
homa from 1898 to 1915. Oklahoma. 1950. 

Jarboe, Everett E. The development of the public school 
system in Indiana from 1840 through 1870. Indiana. 
1950. 

McElligott, Theresa E. Education in the Gold Coast Colony, 
1920-1949. Stanford. 1950. 

Montgomery, James C. The history of the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association. Rutgers. 1950. 

Moorhead, Sylvester A. The Dalton plan in the United 
States and England. Stanford. 1950. 

Neel, George W. A history of the State Teachers College at 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania. Rutgers. 1950. 

O'Connell, Sr. Margaret M. The educational contributions 
of the School Sisters of Notre Dame in America for the 
century, 1847-1947. Johns Hopkins. 1950. 

Oliveri, Angelo S. Some significant events in the growth 
and development of public education in the city of St. 
Louis. Washington, St. Louis. 1950. 

Patrick, Margaret E. The selection and adoption of text- 
books in Texas: a case study. Stanford. 1950. 

Rudy, S. Willis. The College of the City of New York: a 
history, 1847-1947. New York, City College Press, 1949. 
492p. Columbia. 1949. 

Sampson, Bill A. A history of secondary teacher training in 
Oregon. Oregon. 1950. 

Sebaly, Avis L. A study of the rise of the state normal 
schools in Michigan into teachers colleges. Michigan. 
1950. 

Smith, Edwin D. Conceptions of leading nineteenth cen- 
tury educators concerning the relationship of teaching 
and research. Stanford. 1950. 

Smith, Willard W. The relations of college and state in 
colonial America. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. 
Columbia. 1950. 

Spiers, Edward F. The Central Catholic High School. Ohio. 
1950. 

Watt, John S. Educational attitudes and policies of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1912-1948. 
Chicago. 1950. 

Wilson, Robert E. Evolution and development of school 
districts in Ohio. Ohio. 1950. 


6B. BIOGRAPHY 


Barrett, Eugene A. John Frederic Hartranft, life and serv- 
ices. Temple. 1950. 

Carlton, Sylvia. Egerton Ryerson and education in Ontario, 
1844-1877. Pennsylvania. 1950. 

Clymer, Wayne K. Some implications in the thought of 
William Temple for a philosophy of Christian education. 
New York. 1950. 

Day, Richard W. Henry Franklin Cutler, New England 
schoolmaster. Harvard. 1950. 

English, William E. Fray Alonso de la Veracruz in Mexi- 
can colonial education. Texas. 1950. 

Goerner, Walter J. The contributions of August Hermann 
Francke and his followers to modern education. Texas. 
1950. 

Grieder, Frieda A. American women in the professions: a 
study of trends, 1870-1940, and their implications for 
counseling college women. Stanford. 1950. 

Jafar, Nouri. The philosophy of Boyd H. Bode with espe- 
cial consideration of its meaning for education in Iraq. 
Ohio. 1950. 

Kohibrenner, Bernard J. William T. Harris, superintendent 
of schools, St. Louis, Missouri, 1868-1880. Harvard. 1950. 


Lee, Charles L. A case study of educational leadership; 
Willard E. Goslin. Stanford. 1950. 

Newton, Mildred E. Florence Nightingale’s philosophy of 
life and education. Stanford. 1950. 

Orme, Reginald G. William H. Snyder—biography of an 
educational adventurer. California, Los Angeles. 1950. 
Peterson, Karl G. Andrew Dickson White's educational 
principles: their sources, development, consequence. Stan- 

ford. 1950. 

Rice, Jessie P. J. L. M. Curry, southerner, statesman and 
educator. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. 242p, 
Columbia. 1949. 

Wood, Harold H. William James and modern public edu. 
cation. Cornell. 1950. 


7. PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND 
ADOLESCENCE 


Alt, Pauline M. The relationship of physique and tempera- 
ment. Chicago. 1950. 

Blodgett, Emerson F. Recent psychoanalytic studies: some 
implications for the rearing of children. Harvard. 1950, 
Brown, Sara A. Technique for evaluating the ability of teach- 
ers to apply principles concerned with the developmental 

needs of adolescent girls. Iowa State. 1950. 

Burrell, Anna P. Facilitating learning through emphasis on 
meeting children’s basic emotional needs. Ann Arbor, 
Univ. Microfilms, 1950. New York. 1950. 

Fen, Sing-nan. An examination of the socio-individual 
dichotomy as it relates to educational theory. Ann Arbor, 
Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Galvin, Rev. James P. Comparative study of personality 
patterns in boys of different ages. Catholic. 1950. 

Gotschall, John H. The traveling psychiatric school clinics 
in Massachusetts. Harvard. 1950. 

Holway, Amy R. Laboratory experiences for college stu- 
dents in child development and guidance as preparental 
education. Harvard. 1950. 

Johnson, Virginia B. A study of the father images held by 
young children in terms of emotional factors and idea- 
tional concepts. Southern California. 1950. 


8. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Beauchamp, George A. The variable processes in transfer. 
Michigan. 1950. 

Coladarci, Arthur P. The relative value of areas in educa- 
tional psychology. Yale. 1950. 

Fils, David H. Comparative performance of schizophrenics 
and normals on a projective object symbol arrangement 
test. Southern California. 1950. 

Flanders, Ned A. Personal-social anxiety as a factor in ex 
perimental learning situations. Chicago. 1950. 

Ford, Fred C. An inquiry into personal traits associated 
with individual variation in reading and arithmetic test 
scores. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Grossman, Searles A. A study of changes in personal ad- 
justment. Pennsylvania. 1950. 

Howard, Alexander H., Jr. The effect on film learning of 
narrations restructured toward specific behavioral ob- 
jectives. Chicago. 1950. 

Hufstedler, Virginia L. A study of psychological aspects of 
public elementary and secondary school enrollment in 
Corpus Christi, Texas. Texas. 1950. } 

Lynch, William W., Jr. The development of proficiency im 
educational psychology. Yale. 1950. 

Merritt, Curtis B. The relationship between interest level 
and the discrepancy between scholastic aptitude and aca 
demic achievement. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. 
Michigan. 1950. 

Owens, John H. The ability to recognize and apply scien 
tific principles to new situations. New York. 1950. 

Pastore, Nicholas. The nature-nurture controversy. New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. 213p. Columbia. 1950. 

Patten, Jack. Personality patterns related to written expres 
sion. Stanford. 1950. 
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Spivey, Gordon M. The relationship between temperament 
and achievement of a selected group of John Muir Col- 
lege students. Southern California. 1950. 

Stanley, Julian C. The differential effects of partial and 
continuous reward upon the acquisition and elimination 
of a running response in a two-choice situation. 

Thomas, Shirley L. M. Selected projective techniques for 
the study of personality of school children. Stanford. 1950. 

Townsend, Edward A. A study of copying ability in chil- 
dren: Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Columbia. 

Wang, Pei-tsu. A study of Tolman’s sign-gestalt theory of 
learning. Colorado. 1950. 

Wirth, Arthur G. A study of selfhood in relationship to 
educational theory and practice. Ohio. 1950. 

Woo, Kun-kan. Learning theory: its historical development 
and current trends. Colorado. 1950. 


9. STUDIES IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH, 
SOCIOLOGY 


Anderson, Edward L. A study of short stories written by 
students in college composition classes to determine rela- 
tionships between the prior experiences of the students 
and their treatment of setting and character. New York. 
1950. 

Barber, Leroy E. Why some able high school graduates do 
not go to college. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Boggs, Earl R. The nature of pupil-pupil relationships in the 
classroom. George Peabody. 1950. 

Buehler, Rev. Walter J. The role of prudence in education. 
Catholic. 1950. 

Carlson, Carl E. The adjustment of the Swedish immigrants 
to the American public school system in the Northwest. 
Minnesota. 1950. 

Clark, Herbert A. A study of adolescent radio listening. 
Harvard. 1950. 

Daly, Francis J. Aspects of school functioning related to 
pupil adjustment. Harvard. 1950. 

Dyer, Henry S. Observable evidence of prejudice in ninth- 
grade children. Harvard. 1950. 

Ervin, John B. Improving the educational experiences of the 
Negro child in a non-segregated school environment at 
Akron, Ohio. Columbia. 1950. 

Garber, Meyer D. Case studies in interpersonal relation- 
ships. Yale. 1950. 

Goodlad, John I. Some effects of promotion and nonpro- 
motion upon the social and personal adjustment of chil- 
dren. Chicago. 1950. 

Gronlund, Norman E. The accuracy of teachers’ judgments 
concerning the sociometric status of sixth-grade pupils. 
Michigan. 1950. 

Heaton, Ada B. An exploratory study of the response of a 
fourth grade to group membership incidents in juvenile 
fiction. Chicago. 1950. 

Hemingway, William C. The study of the effect of social 
attitudes upon reading comprehension of controversial 
material. Western Reserve. 1950. 

Henderson, Richard L. A comparison of three methods of 
organizing and administering child-study programs in 
tural twelve-grade schools. Chicago. 1950. 

Hoover, Rev. Harry F. Personal and environmental factors 
influencing attitudes of high school students toward tmixed 
marriage. Catholic. 1950. 

Jameson, Augusta T. Social structure of a school group as 
influenced by a project in parent co-operation. Chicago. 
1950. 

Leith, Harold R. An interpretation of certain personal-eco- 
nomic problems of ninth-grade pupils. Cincinnati. 1950. 

McHale, Sr. M. Celestine. A study of certain characteristics, 
interests and activities of Catholic adolescent girls select- 
ed for training in leadership through membership in a 
high school society. Fordham. 1950. 

Masters, Hugh B. The council as a social instrument. Chi- 
cago. 1950. 


Moore, Helene. Adult awareness of the problems of high 
school youth. Boston. 1950. 

Morton, Berry E. A comparison of day-trade and non-voca- 
tional high school seniors. Missouri. 1950. 

Mossin, Albert C. Selling performance and contentment in 
relation to school background. T.C.C.E., No. 952. 166p. 
Columbia. 1950. 

Newton, Byron L. The relationship between education and 
human welfare. Oklahoma A. & M. 1950. 

Seymour, Howard C. The characteristics of pupils who 
leave school early. Harvard. 1950. 

Spalding, Willard B. Norwell: study of the environment of 
school children. Harvard. 1950. 

Stack, Eileen C. The distinctive characteristics of Tuley 
(Chicago) High School students. Northwestern. 1950. 
Taylor, Edward A. Some factors relating to social accept- 
ance in eighth grade classrooms. California, Berkeley. 

1950. 

Witryol, Sam L. Age trends in children’s evaluation of be- 
havior as approved or disapproved by classroom teachers. 
Syracuse. 1950. 


10. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 


Alexander, Theron R., Jr. The prediction of teacher-pupil 
interaction with projective test. Chicago. 1950. 

Aurand, Orris H. Evaluating professional service in public 
schools. Columbia. 1950. 

Bishop, Harold A. A scale of free exercises designed to 
measure selected aspects of motor educability. Oregon. 
1950. 

Boger, Jack H. An experimental study of the effects of 
perceptual training on group IQ test scores of elemen- 
tary pupils in rural ungraded schools. Virginia. 1950. 

Brown, James I. The construction of a diagnostic test of 
listening comprehension. Colorado. 1950. 

Burke, Marie L. An rimental investigation of the rela- 
tive effect of two distributions of practice and eight pu- 
pil factors on learning in oral recall. Harvard. 1950. 

Cassel, Russell N. An experimental investigation of the 
“reality-strata” of certain objectively defined groups of 
individuals by use of the level of aspiration technique. 
Southern California. 1950. 

Clayton, Thomas E. The personality adjustment status of 
teachers in relation to evaluation by pupils. Southern 
California. 1950. 

Dahnke, Harold L., Jr. Analysis of the testing program in 
the Department of Effective Living, Michigan State Col- 
lege. Western Reserve. 1950. 

Dean, Stuart E. A study to determine the relationships be- 
tween preferences and achievement. Boston University. 
1950. 

Denney, Earl C. An evaluation of the placement plan for 
first year entrants in the Tulsa public schools. Oklahoma 
A. & M. 1950. 

Eberman, Paul W. An application of Q-technique to one 
aspect of teaching competency. Chicago. 1950. 

Felix, Allen O. Committee participation in preparing a 
report on “exploring pupils’ abilities.” Columbia. 1950. 

Fickes, James A. The comparative values of selected evalua- 
tive techniques to elementary school teachers. Ohio. 1950. 

Gardner, Eric F. The determination of units of measure- 
ment which are consistent with inter and intra grade dif- 
ferences in ability. Harvard. 1950. 

Goshorn, Wenonah M. A study of the relationship of the 
Kuder preference record—personal and certain sociomet- 
ric ratings. Indiana. 1950. 

Green, Dorothy E. A factor study of two academic interest 
inventories. Chicago. 1950. 

Hensley, Iven H. Evaluation of testing practices of secon- 
dary school teachers in Colorado. Colorado. 1950. 

Ives, Olive L. A critique of teachers’ ratings of high school 
boys as an indication of later neuropsychiatric rejection 
for the armed services. New York, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., 1949. 67p. Columbia. 1949. 

Jensen, Gerald L. Relationship between school achievement 
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and scholastic aptitude: techniques for ascertaining this 
relationship, their application to data from a group of 
high school pupils and their use in school practice. Stan- 
ford. 1950. 

Johnson, Arthur E. Development of an interest blank to 
differentiate types of mechanical interest. Ann Arbor, 
Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Michigan. 1950. 

Ladd, Alexander H. The differential predictive value of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue scale for certain areas of teacher prepa- 
ration. Indiana. 1950. 

Moore, Harry H. A study of the range and variation of 
pupil achievement in selected grades of graded elemen- 

schools. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Nowell, Ann. Peer status as related to measures of person- 
ality in a fifth grade. California, Los Angeles. 1950. 
Park, John C. The relationship between a measure of dis- 
tractability and an index of academic achievement. Flori- 

da. 1950. 

Pemberton, William H. H. Test personalities of student 
teachers rated at the extremes of teaching ability. Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 1950. 

Pope, Benjamin. Prestige values in the peer culture of grade 
VI pupils at contrasting socio-economic levels. California, 
Berkeley. 1950. 

Powell, Jackson O. A prediction study in the New York 
State College of Forestry using first term grade averages 
as the criterion. Syracuse. 1950. 

Prescott, George A. The development of an improved 
method of making capacity-achievement comparisons. Bos- 
ton University. 1950. 

Rhodes, Sr. M. Richard. Criteria for a supervisor's evalua- 
tion of instruction in religion and social studies in Catho- 
lic secondary schools for girls. Catholic. 1950. 

Rhum, Gorden J. A study of the interrelationships among 
the Iowa tests of educational development and of their 
relationships to college grades and college entrance. Iowa. 
1950. 

Schmidt, Louis G. Realism in vocational objectives in terms 
of performance on the primary mental abilities test. Wis- 
consin. 1950. 

Scott, Helen E. An evaluation of two types of workbook 
exercises for the improvement of recall. Boston. 1950. 
Seaton, James K. A projective experiment using incom- 
plete stories with multiple-choice endings. Provincetown, 

Mass., Journal Press, 1948. Columbia. 1949. 

Snider, John A. The effects of tests used as instructional 
devices upon acquisition and retention in selected sub- 
jects in seventh and eighth grades. Colorado. 1950. 

Tate, Merle W. Individual differences in spread of response 
in mental test materials of varying degrees of difficulty. 
Harvard. 1950. 

Treat, Wolcott C. Motivational effects of an ascending 
grade scale. Stanford. 1950. 

Wilson, Charles H. An evaluation of staff personnel rela- 
tionships. Ohio. 1950. 

Wilson, Mary K. A study of the achievement of college stu- 
dents in beginning courses in food preparation and serv- 
ing and related factors. T. C. C. E., No. 936. 81p. Co- 
lumbia. 1950. 

Winans, James M. Changes in I. Q. and M. A. between the 
eighth and twelfth grade levels. California, Berkeley. 
1950. 

Woodman, Everett M. The construction of a measurement 
of certain non-intellective determinants of academic suc- 
cess in college. Boston. 1950. 


11. LIBRARIES 


Lindquist, Franklin R. Reading services provided for stu- 
dents in representative colleges, academic year 1947-48. 
Northwestern. 1950. 

Osswald, Edith. Children’s books printed in United States 
Zone of Germany, 1945-47. Yale. 1950. 

Walton, John. Major emphasis in education in a selected 
list of general periodicals, 1928-1947. Johns Hopkins. 
1950. 


12. TEACHERS, TEACHER TRAINING, IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING 


Alterman, Rolland A. A study of educational conferences as 
a means of in-service education of teachers. Pennsylvania, 
1950. 

Ashmore, Henry L. An evaluation of state supported cam. 
pus laboratory schools in selected Southeastern States, 
Florida. 1950. 

Austin, Frank G. The role of philosophy in teacher educa. 
tion. Ohio. 1950. 

Bishop, Katherine V. The role of the classroom teacher in 
educational public relations. Harvard. 1950. 

Bone, Margaretta M. A personal guide for women students 
in elementary education. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 
1950. New York. 1950. 

Brandt, Willard J. A follow-up of some earlier Wisconsin 
studies of teaching ability. Wisconsin. 1950. 

Brell, Helen S. An investigation of the value beliefs of ele. 
mentary school teachers in a selected community with im. 
plications for teacher education. New York. 1950. 

Cason, Ernest W. A study of the professional curriculum 
for prospective secondary school teachers of the academic 
subjects at the Ohio State University. Ohio. 1950. 

Cook, John T. Teacher training in the Province of New 
Brunswick. Harvard. 1950. 

Dickson, George E. Human relations problems in the Stan- 
ford elementary student teaching program. Stanford. 1950. 

Dillon, Frances H. The relationship between basic motiva- 
tion and choice of teaching as a profession. Chicago. 1950. 

Dotts, Cecil K. A proposed program for the development 
of educational leadership in the public secondary school 
of Hawaii. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. New 
York. 1950. 

Farley, Lloyd E. Teacher behavior most disliked by stu- 
dents. Stanford. 1950. 

Francis, Thomas J. Cooperative coordination of the lab 
oratory school and other departments of a teachers col- 
lege. Columbia. 1950. 

Fulmer, Lemos L. A study of selected factors concerning 
prospective white teachers in Louisiana. Louisiana. 1950. 

Giachino, Joseph W. An analysis of the success qualities 
that should be emphasized in the training of candidates 
to become competent teachers of industrial education. Aan 
Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Pennsylvania State. 1950. 

Gilbert, Floyd O. The associate in education curricula in 
Minnesota State Teachers Colleges. North Dakota. 1950. 

Griffith, Harry E. Japanese normal school education. Stan- 
ford. 1950. 

Hall, Clifton L. Some historical considerations of the status 
of the teacher. New York. 1950. 

Hardaway, Mathilde. An analysis of factors in and related 
to successful student teaching of business subjects. Yale. 
1950. 

Harder, Theodore. An analysis of certain phases of the 
student teaching program in a selected group of institu- 
tions. Oregon. 1950. 

Holliday, Frances. The teaching of methods in the preserv- 
ice education of elementary teachers. George Washington. 
1950. 

Hubert, Frank W. R. An analysis of house organs and the 
teachers’ handbooks in public schools. Texas. 1950. 

Kelley, William F. The inservice improvement of college 
instruction in Catholic colleges for women. Minnesota. 
1950. 

Kleyle, Francis. A study of admission practices in teacher 
education institutions. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Kline, Frances F. Satisfactions and annoyances in teaching. 
Wisconsin. 1950. 

Lane, ‘Mabel S. A study of the teacher education program 
at Southern Illinois University based upon the opinions 
of recent graduates. Washington, St. Louis. 1950. __ 

Lant, Kenneth A. The Jericho pilot study of teacher visita 
tion. Columbia. 1950. 

Ligon, Delma L. A study of the pre-service preparation for 
instructors in public junior colleges. Texas. 1950. 
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Loats, Henry A. A program of industrial arts for the prepa- 
ration of elementary teachers, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. Ohio. 1950. 

MacCoy, Joseph. The relationship of in-service training of 
teachers on school evaluation as it affects three union 
free schools and three centralized schools of New York 
State. Cornell. 1950. 

McNerney, Chester T. An analysis of teacher reactions to 
improvement sheets for secondary school subjects. In- 
diana. 1950. 

Mosher, Frank K. A case study of a faculty in-service edu- 
cation program. Syracuse. 1950. 

Nair, Ralph K. Predictive value of standardized tests and 
inventories in industrial arts teacher education. Missouri. 
1950. 

O’Beirne, Donald E. Development and appraisal of a 
teacher education in-service program in the Greencastle 
(Indiana) public schools. Northwestern. 1950. 

Oliver, William A. A study of the lag between teacher's 
educational beliefs and their classroom practices. Wash- 
ington State. 1950. 

Orton, Don A. Appraisal of the programs of academic spe- 
cialization of Utah's high-school teachers. Harvard. 1950. 

Perkins, Hugh V., Jr. The effects of social-emotional cli- 
mate and curriculum on group learning of in-service 
teachers. Chicago. 1950. 

Powell, Harold F. Characteristic differences in certain at- 
tributes of teachers in various teaching fields. Michigan. 
1950. 

Prindiville, Gerald A. The organization and administration 
of teacher education in California state colleges. South- 
ern California. 1950. 

Rigdon, William M. An analysis of practices of admission 
and continuous selection of students for teacher prepara- 
tion by state teachers colleges. Colorado. 1950. 

Royer, Mary N. The implications of a voluntary service 
program for the improvement of teacher education. Ohio. 
1950. 

Schmid, John, Jr. Factor analyses of prospective teachers’ 
differences. Wisconsin. 1950. 

Sherman, Robert C. The conservation attitudes and jnforma- 
tion possessed by elementary school teachers in training. 
Missouri. 1950. 

Shockley, Robert J. A plan for the induction of new and 
beginning teachers in the schools of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. Columbia. 1950. 

Slobetz, Frank B. How elementary teachers meet selected 
school situations. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. 
Missouri. 1950. 

Smith, Walter D. Social attraction between elementary 
school children and student teachers. Michigan. 1950. 

Stough, Morrow F. The interrelationships of measures of 
personality and success of student teachers. California, 
Berkeley. 1950. 

Terrien, Frederic W. The behavior system and occupational 
type associated with teaching. Yale. 1950. 

Young, Francis R. Subsidization of students in teacher 
training institutions. Michigan. 1950. 

Washburn, Courtland L. The college supervisory staff in 
secondary student teaching programs. Stanford. 1950. 

Wenger, Lavinia C. R. The preparation of white teachers 
for the secondary schools in Maryland, 1634 to 1940. 
Johns Hopkins. 1950. 

Wey, Herbert W. A study of the difficulties of student 
teachers and beginning teachers as a basis for improve- 
ment of teacher education with particular reference to 
Appalachian State Teachers College. Indiana. 1950. 

Whitfield, Raymond P. Educational sociology as a factor 
in developing teaching competence. Stanford. 1950. 

Wooley, J. B. Teacher education in Louisiana in relation to 
teaching positions in the white public schools of the 
State. Louisiana. 1950. 


13. AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


Caldwell, James F. A plan for a state audio-visual pro- 
gtam in Alabama. Columbia. 1950. 


Lyseth, Harrison C. An evaluation of certain aspects 
i io program. Harvard. 1950. 

Schwartz, John C., Jr. The development of evaluative cri- 
teria for an audio-visual instructional program. California, 
Los Angeles. 1950. 

ae ag gr H. Binaural recording and playback; an audio 
aid for teacher preparation for supervisory practice. 
Cornell. 1950. 


14A. TEACHING AIDS, MATERIALS, AND METHODS; 
CURRICULUM AND EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES, EXTENDED SERVICES 


Boodish, Hyman M. Development of resource units in a 
course in human relations. Pennsylvania. 1950. 

Cramer, Robert E. The educational value of Scripture Press 
lesson materials. Yale. 1950. 

Crawshaw, Marshall R. The development of the driver edu- 
cee sae WES ee Se Se ee 
schools, 1945-1949, ifornia, Los Angeles. 1950. 

Hamilton, Edward H. An analysis and interpretation of the 
curricular and extracurricular activities of former agricul- 
tural students of the New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Morrisville, in terms of objectives 
and present program of the Institute. Cornell. 1950. 

Hildreth, Elon E. A critical evaluation of the student coun- 
cil in the high schools of California. Southern California. 
1950. 

Hines, Vynce A. A critical study of certain criteria for 
selecting curriculum content. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 
1950. Hlinois. 1950. 

Hogan, Charles A. A critical examination of the study day. 
Columbia. 1950. 

Hutchins, Lehman C. A study of certain aspects of partici- 
pation in group discussion. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 
1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Keeley, William E. The selection of textbooks and other 
educational materials in the high schools of California. 
Southern California. 1950. 

Landy, Edward. School practices and their effect upon oc- 
cupational adjustment. Harvard. 1950. 

Larkin, Joseph B. Curricular practices in selected California 
schools. Stanford. 1950. 

McLean, John G. The development of teaching methods 
and materials for a course in manufacturing policy. Har- 
vard. 1950. 

Miller, Perry V. The assimilation of new instructional ma- 
terial into the public high school, an administrative study. 
Harvard. 1950. 

Mitchell, Letty. A basis for improving classroom discussion. 
Ohio. 1950. 

Russell, Donald W. The status and organization of the be- 
ginning course in the history of education. Boston Uni- 
versity. 1950. 

Smith, Joseph W. Making the high school student council 
more educationally effective. Columbia. 1950. 

Sterner, William S. Preparation of sponsors of pupil activi- 
ties in secondary schools. Rutgers. 1950. 

Walter, Gladys. Education of girls in India under the Meth- 
odist Church. Columbia. 1950. 

Wilborn, Lee J. The improvement of the total program of 
Allan Junior High School in Austin, Texas, ieond upon 
an analysis of pupil needs. Texas. 1950. i 

Willis, Kenneth R. Pupil-participation in the activities of 
secondary schools: an analysis of supporting thought with 
a subsidiary examination of actual practice. Toronto. 1950. 

Wilson, Raymond G. Appraisal of a program of curriculum 
development in Murphy High School. Illinois. 1950. 


14B. INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Ramaseshan, Rukmini S. Evaluation of understanding of 
contemporary India among certain youth and adult groups 
in Iowa. Iowa. 1950. 

Vickery, William E. Prejudice in a government policy: the 
West Coast evacuation and its implications for intercul- 
tural education. Harvard. 1950. 
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Whitmer, Dana P. Proposed extensions in the school and 
classroom programs of intergroup education in the pub- 
lic schools of Gary, Indiana. Ohio. 1950. 


15. PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


Alexander, Audrey M. A study of certain factors related to 
the problem of differentiating instruction in the elemen- 
tary school. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Mis- 
souri. 1950. 

Burrows, Alvina T. Children of the upper elementary 
school. New York. 1950. 

Cocklin, Warren H. A study of ungraded primary school. 
Pennsylvania. 1950. 

Cockrill, David J. Development of the Missouri elementary 
school curriculum 1820-1948. Ann Arbor, Univ. Micro- 
films, 1950. Missouri. 1950. 

Cook, Ruth C. The identification of topics in prevailing 
elementary school curricula and the study of certain im- 
plications related to their treatment in the general and 
professional education of teachers. Minnesota. 1950. 

Cooper, Alice J. You can’t do it alone: how teachers can 
cooperate to improve elementary schools. Columbia. 1950. 

Duncan, Glenn S. Practical arts activities employed by 
elementary classroom teachers and their desirability for 
teacher education. Missouri. 1950. 

Gordon, Mary G. An experimental investigation of the 
value of kindergarten education. Harvard. 1950. 

Hanson, Rita M. Educating elementary school children of 
seasonal-migrant agricultural workers in San Joaquin 
Valley. Stanford. 1950. 

Hudson, Jesse S. Two studies in curriculum supervision in 
the Tulsa public schools: pt. I. The improvement of 
instruction in spelling in grades four, five, and six; pt. 
II. The construction of a primary arithmetic test. Okla- 
homa A. & M. 1950. 

Jordan, Willan C. The history, scope and prospects for the 
future of the nursery school movement. Harvard. 1950. 
Karnes, Merle M. B. An experience curriculum in the first 
gtade with emphasis on social progress. Ann Arbor, Univ. 

Microfilms, 1950. Missouri. 1950. 

Long, Charles M. Educational theory and practice as related 
to selected curriculum issues of the public elementary 
school. Colorado. 1950. 

Plichta, Phyllis V. The present status of public supported 
kindergartens in Indiana and the motivating groups and 
forces instrumental in their establishment. Indiana. 1950. 

Thaung, Maung B. A guide for reorganizing the curriculum 
for elementary schools of the Union of Burma. Denver. 
1950. 

Wiles, Marianna E. The effect of different sizes of tools 
upon the handwriting of the beginners. Harvard. 1950. 


16. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Aigner, Henry J. Some major contributions of California to 
the shaping of secondary education in the American pub- 
lic school system, 1890-1930. California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Allen, Charles M. The development of the “holding power 
study” for the Illinois secondary school curriculum pro- 
gram. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Illinois. 1950. 

Andree, Robert G. A post-school youth service for the 
modern secondary school. Harvard. 1950. 

Ashby, Lloyd W. A Midwest high school at work. Colum- 
bia. 1950. 

Collins, Edmund E. Application of selected factors to the 
supply and demand for secondary school teachers in West 
Virginia. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Custer, Judson S$. Symbols in secondary education: a study 
of the characteristics of symbols and survey of the types 
of significant symbols appearing in secondary school text- 
books. Texas. 1950. 

Durbin, Robert P. A comparison of what junior high school 
students want to learn with what their parents want them 
to be taught. Southern California. 1950. 
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Ehrhardt, Alfred. A history of the problem of general edy. 
cation in the United States on the secondary level. South. 
ern California. 1950. 

Geoghegan, Sr. Barbara. The retention of certain secondary 
school subjects by high school students over the summer 
vacation period. Fordham. 1950. 

Gibbs, Edward D. Improving record and report forms in 
the secondary school. Chicago. 1950. 

Lauby, Cecilia J. An analysis of the student grading pro- 
gram in the secondary schools at Indiana University. In- 
diana. 1950. 

Nebelsick, Arthur J. Education factors associated with the 
size of secondary schools. Nebraska. 1950. 

Oliver, George J. Wartime influences on the secondary 
school curriculum in Virginia. Ann Arbor, Univ. Micro. 
films, 1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Parry, Meredith. Personal development in the American 
high school. Columbia. 1950. 

Poulter, Maxwell W. Socio-economics for Australian secon- 
dary schools—a guide for teachers. Columbia. 1950. 


17A. LANGUAGE ARTS, SPEECH, LISTENING 


Fea, Henry R. Some relationships among abilities in oral 
language, written language and reading in intermediate 
grade children. California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Hughes, Vergil H. A study of the relationships among se- 
lected language abilities. Missouri. 1950. 

McCabe, Rev. George V. An evaluation of the courses of 
speech in Roman Catholic seminaries of the United States, 
Fordham. 1950. 

Newman, Herbert M. A study of the range in expressional 
vocabulary. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Colum- 
bia. 1950. 

Pielmeier, Sr. M. Francis A. A analysis of the content of 
children’s inventive compositions. Catholic. 1950. 

Ryan, Louise T. Common errors in English language usage 
made by Spanish-speaking pupils. New York. 1950. 

Styza, Clarence J. A critical analysis of oral English in 
southern secondary schools. George Peabody. 1950. 


17B. READING, LITERATURE, SPELLING, WRITING 


Ballantine, Francis A. Age changes in measures of eye- 
movements in silent reading. Ann Arbor, Univ. Micro 
films, 1950. Michigan. 1950. 

Davis, Frederic B. Fundamental factors of comprehension in 
reading. Harvard. 1950. 

Garvey, Sr. Albertus M. A vocabulary and concept study of 
recent primary readers. George Peabody. 1950. 

Gilmore, John V. The relationship between oral reading 
habits and oral and silent reading comprehension. Har- 
vard. 1950. 

Hagen, Leslie C. An investigation of general factors relat- 
ing to the writing effectiveness of freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. Denver. 1950. 

Huelsman, Charles B., Jr. The development of skill in the 
visual perception of word form among elementary 
children. Chicago. 1950. 

Knight, Elva E. Reading as an integrated course of study 
in an independent secondary school curriculum. Harv 
1950. 

Kreitlow, Burton W. A study of the teaching of letter 
writing in the sixth grade of graded and ungraded rural 
schools. Minnesota. 1950. 

McGann, Mary E. A study of dramatic dialogues adapted 
for remediation in reading. Harvard. 1950. . 
Mitchell, Mary A. The relationship of reading to the social 
acceptability of sixth grade children. T.C.C.E., No. 953. 

59p. Columbia. 1950. 

Potter, Muriel C. Perception of symbol orientation and 
early reading success. T.C.C.E., No. 939. 69p. Columbia. 
1950. 

Schubert, Delwyn G. A comparative study of advanced and 
retarded ninth grade readers. Northwestern. 1950. 

Shepherd, Florence M. English written usage in sel 
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high schools in India and America. George Peabody. 1950. 

Wollner, Mary H. B. Children’s voluntary reading as an 
expression of individuality. T.C.C.E. No. 944. 117p. 
Columbia. 1950. 


17C. FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Candelaria, Martin. Significant developments in teaching 
foreign languages and the important contribution of 
audio-visual aids. Denver. 1950. 

lado, Robert. Measurement in English as a foreign lan- 
guage with special reference to Spanish-speaking adults. 
Michigan. 1950. 

Pervy, Adolphe. L’audio-vision et l’enseignement des lan- 
gues vivantes. Laval. 1950. 


18. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Banks, John H. Critical thinking in college freshman math- 
ematics. George Peabody, 1950. 

Bjork, Clarence M. A survey of state, college, and munici- 
pal requirements for high school teachers of mathematics 
(grades nine to twelve). Columbia. 1950. 

Blyth, Mary I. The competence of college algebra students 
who studied high school algebra. Michigan. 1950. 

Bouchard, John B. An exploratory investigation of the 
effects of certain selected factors upon performance of 
sixth-grade children in arithmetic. Syracuse. 1950. 

Boulware, C. Elwood. The emerging concept of mental 
arithmetic. Columbia. 1950. 

Davis, David J. A comparative study of achievement levels 
of twelfth grade pupils on a test designed to measure 
functional competence in mathematics. Ann Arbor, Univ. 
Microfilms, 1950. Michigan. 1950. 

Deans, Edwina. The effect of certain immature procedures 
on the learning of arithmetical processes by second-grade 
children. Cincinnati. 1950. 

Doucette, Andrew L. A science program for Alberta schools 
based on student interests. Stanford. 1950. 

Flather, Donald M. An evaluation of the science program 
in the high schools of British Columbia. Washington, 
Seattle. 1950. 

Fuller, Kenneth G. An experimental study of two methods 
of long division. T.C.C.E., No. 951. 76p. Columbia. 1950. 

Glennon, Vincent J. A study of the growth and mastery of 
certain basic mathematical understandings on seven edu- 
cational levels. Harvard. 1950. 

Griffith, Harold T. The effect of a diagnostic and remedial 
drill system in arithmetic computation at the junior high 
school level on computational ability, accuracy, and self- 
teliance in arithmetical situations. Ann Arbor, Univ. 
Microfilms, 1950. Pennsylvania State. 1950. 

Hall, Ralph H. A critical study of the science programs in 
Georgia secondary schools. Ohio. 1950. 

Hamilton, Jeam F. A study of text-book material in the field 
of arithmetic. Iowa. 1950. 

Hausdoerffer, William H. The mathematical content of two 
general college textbooks. Rutgers. 1950. 

Hinckley, Rachel F. American culture as reflected in math- 
ematical schoolbooks. Columbia. 1950. 

Hlavaty, Julius H. Changing philosophy and content in 
tenth year mathematics. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 
1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Hunter, W. Alexander. A handbook for student teachers of 
science with special implications for the teacher-educa- 
tion program at Long Island University. Columbia. 1950. 

Kinney, Alvin E. Mathematics at New York State Mari- 
time College. Columbia. 1950. 

Kramer, Max. Mathematics in meteorology with suggestions 
for teachers of mathematics and meteorology. Ann Arbor, 
Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Lampkin, Richard H. Variability in recognizing scientific 
inquiry; an analysis of high school science textbooks, 
T.C.C.E., No. 955. 79p. Columbia. 1950. 

Lewis, Harry. An experiment in developing critical think- 
ing through the teaching of plane demonstrative geom- 
etry. New York. 1950. 
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Litterell, John H. Mathematics needed for the in-school 
experience of students in selected semi-professional cur- 
ricula. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Missouri. 
1950. 

Montgomery, John F. An investigation of the “Case II” re- 
lationship in arithmetic. Duke. 1950. 

Moore, Marie A. An experimental study in remedial pro- 
cedures in college algebra. Colorado. 1950. 

Norman, Philip B. Relationships between problem-solving 
ability, computational skill, intelligence, and amount of 
training in mathematics. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 
1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Patterson, Walter G. An analysis of thesis studies in the 
teaching of high school chemistry. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Pickard, Dorothy E. Pittsburgh arithmetic tests. Pittsburgh. 
1950. 

Pingry, Robert E. A study of the relationships between stu- 
dents’ marks and the combined course in analytic geome- 
ty and calculus at Cornell University and certain aspects 
of the students’ secondary school training. Cornell. 1950. 

Podlich, William F., Jr. A study of the learning and reten- 
tion of arithmetic material taught to pupils in two ways. 
Iowa. 1950. 

Poppen, Henry A. A factor-analysis study of prognostic tests 
in algebra. George Peabody. 1950. 

Rhue, Sara A. An investigation of the number abilities of a 
group of bilingual Mexican-American children in grade 
one. Iowa. 1950. 

Sears, Virginia P. A study of the evaluation of learning in 
high school algebra. Columbia. 1950. 

Spielman, Harold S. Electronics for teachers. Columbia. 
1950. 

Stotler, Donald W. The philosophical approach in high 
school general science. Stanford. 1950. 

Syer, Henry W. Pupil-centered methods of teaching mathe- 
matics. Harvard. 1950. 

Wilson, Jack D. Trends in elementary and secondary school 
mathematics, 1918-1948. Stanford. 1950. 

Washton, Nathan S. A syllabus in biology for general edu- 
cation. New York. 1950. 


19. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Brummett, Carl A. A study to ascertain some relationships 
among the objectives, training and experience, and prac- 
tices of social studies teachers in Missouri high schools. 
Colorado. 1950. 

Brown, Ralph A. Local biographical materials in American 
history teaching. Columbia. 1950. 

Burkhardt, Richard W. The teaching of the Soviet Union 
in American secondary school social studies. Harvard. 


1950. 

Carter, Harold J. Proposed course of study in the social 
studies based on the aims of general education and the 
psychological needs of adolescents for the city of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey (grades 7 to 9). New York. 1950. 

Church, Alfred M. The study of China and Japan in Ameri- 
can secondary schools. Harvard. 1950. 

Entin, Jack W. A proposed plan for the establishment of a 
social studies service bureau for the secondary school in 
the city of New York. New York. 1950. 

Finn, Theophilus G. The social studies program in the 
Province of Alberta. Stanford. 1950. . 

Franck, Michel N. A study of the treatment of the Soviet 
Union in American college textbooks of history. New 
York. 1950. 

Haaby, Lawrence O. A handbook for student teachers work- 
ing in the social studies at State High School of Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michi Columbia. 1950. 

Haddow, Burritt J. The formulation of an outline guide of 
background information for the teaching of the fine arts 
content of the tenth year course in world institutions in 
the social studies program in New York State. New York. 
1950. 

Kernan, Sr. Teresa C. A semantic count of three history 
textbooks used in the Catholic schools. Pittsburgh. 1950. 
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Knapp, Royce H. American regionalism and social studies 
in New England schools. Harvard. 1950. 

Levit, Martin. Education in Soviet political and social 
theory. Chicago. 1950. 

Libber, Theodore. Teaching local history and community 
problems in Washington, D. C. Maryland. 1950. 

Lucas, Walter A. Opinion and preference of selected group 
of social studies teachers in the public secondary schools 
of the North Central Association concerning some ele- 
ments of social studies instruction. Colorado. 1950. 

Mahoney, John J. Needed—civic education. Harvard. 1950. 

Mikesell, Doyle. A study of social science courses in gen- 
eral education programs of selected colleges in the North 
Central Association. Iowa. 1950. 

Muschell, Charles S. A proposed course of study in the 
social studies for Westwood, New Jersey, developed 
through teacher participation on a system-wide basis. New 
York. 1950. 

Penrose, William O. An analysis of the legal rights and 
duties of the citizen as a basis for civic education. Har- 
vard. 1950. 

Peterson, Jack A. The effectiveness of selected motion pic- 
tures in changing the beliefs of Nebraska secondary school 
students relative to the United Nations and its activities. 
Nebraska. 1950. 

Raschke, Catherine A. Mexico, our nearest Latin American 
neighbor: a resource unit. New York. 1950. 

Robles, Juan-R. Manual in community problems for Puerto 
Rican schools. New York. 1950. 

Stokes, James B. The relation of the modern problems 
course to recent social trends. Harvard. 1950. 

Wispé, Lauren G. An evaluation of methods of teaching in 
introductory social science. Harvard. 1950. 


20. ART AND MUSIC 


Beloof, Elmer R. Music in general education for teachers. 
Columbia. 1950. 

Coffin, Berton. A handbook of materials for choral pro- 
grams—mixed voices. Columbia. 1950. 

Creighton, Robert J. A manual for the care and repair of 
school musical instruments. Columbia. 1950. 

Ehlert, Jackson K. The selection and education of public 
school music teachers. Colorado. 1950. 

Farnum, Stephen E. Prediction of success in instrumental 
music. Harvard. 1950. 

Graves, Winifred S. Adolescents’ musical training as a 
function of parent-child relationships and associated per- 
pref variables. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. 
Columbia. 1950. 

Heth, Edward L. A plan for revising and augmenting the 
music curriculum of the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto 
Rico. Columbia. 1950. 

Ivory, Paul S. Music for education: a critical selection of 
music for performance by junior-senior high school 
orchestras, bands, choruses and ensembles. Harvard. 1950. 

Lally, Ann M. A study of the maturation levels in the 
drawings and paintings of elementary school children. 
Northwestern. 1950. 

Landis, Mildred M. A meaningful method of art education 
on the elementary school level. Harvard. 1950. 

McMenamin, James H. Higher education in art: a plan 
for an arts center at the college level. Columbia. 1950. 

Marple, Hugo D. Contemporary philosophies in music edu- 
cation. Rochester. 1950. 

Marshall, Harvey T. Techniques for teaching high school 
a cappella choir: a study of six groups rated by ten 
judges from recordings made under controlled conditions 
after ten weeks of classroom observation with conclusions 
affecting teaching procedure. Stanford. 1950. 

Martin, Helen E. A critical study of certain phases of the 
five-year program of music education of the School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. 
1950. 

Nye, Robert E. Critical survey and evaluation of practices 
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in cooperative supervision of music in the elementary 
school. Wisconsin. 1950. 

Nyquist, Frederic V. A comparative study of drawing 
methodology in London, Paris, and Vienna. Harvard, 
1950. 

Powers, Madelon. Program of activities in art for elementary 
teachers. Columbia. 1950. 

Renfro, Richard M. A music program for the University of 
Wyoming, Northwest Center. Columbia. 1950. 

Severino, Dominick A. Art education and the preparation of 
elementary-school teachers. Harvard. 1950. 

Soule, Robert C. A college course in music appreciation 
through participation. Columbia. 1950. 

Weil, LeRoy W. A study of the personnel and facilities 
offered in the teaching of music education in the senior 
colleges and universities of North Carolina. North Caro. 
lina. 1950. 

Yingling, Robert W. Music in American public education 
with special regard to the needs of prospective musicians, 
Harvard. 1950. 

Zahrt, Merton S. A plan for the development of teacher 
education in music at Fort Hays Kansas State College. 
Columbia. 1950. 


21A. VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Abramson, Bernard. A comparison of two methods of teach- 
ing elementary mechanics in high school. New York. 1950, 

Anderson, Miles H. The evaluation of instructional ma- 
terials and procedures in the technical education of ap- 
prentices. California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Baab, Clarence T. Analysis, development and organization 
of a program for the preparation of industrial arts teach- 
ers at Colorado State College of Education. Pennsylvania 
State. 1950. 

Baily, Athol R. Evolving concepts of industrial education in 
the thinking of organized industrial management. Ann 
Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Missouri. 1950. 

Biester, Lillian L. What possibilities are there for distribu- 
tive education in Minnesota? Minnesota. 1950. 

Casady, Cleo P. A critical analysis of the activities of dis- 
tributive education coordinators of federally reimbursable 
high school programs in Illinois, Iowa and Michigan. 
Towa. 1950. 

Corridan, Barbara G. A study of Catholic labor schools in 
the New York City area. Columbia. 1950. 

Cromer, Hiram F. The determination of objectives for an 
industrial arts program in general education. California, 
Berkeley. 1950. 

Dalton, Ernest R. A study of the metropolitan-industrial 
area of southern Worcester County, Massachusetts, in te 
gard to its structural organization for education and te 
lated government services. Harvard. 1950. . 

Drazek, Stanley J. Field experiences in teacher education 
with recommendations for industrial arts teacher prepara 
tion. Maryland. 1950. 

Dykhouse, Jay. Dualism in American public education since 
1906 with special reference to the vocational education 
movement. Michigan. 1950. 

Eichsteadt, Arden C. Factors associated with the develop- 
ment and non-development of primary patterns on the 
Strong vocational interest blank for men. Wisconsin. 1950. 

English, Robert W. The development of a planning guide 
or vocational-industrial and vocational-technical 
ing facilities for comprehensive high schools. Pennsyl- 
vania State. 1950. : 

Freelander, Etta. Workers’ education in New York City. 
New School for Social Research. 1950. 

Gerbracht, Carlton J. Industrial arts teacher supply and de- 
mand in the United States. Ohio. 1950. 

Group, Vernard A. Characteristic differences between suc 
cessful and unsuccessful candidates for apprentice cf 
pentry training. Rutgers. 1950. : 

Haney, Philip H. A survey of the baking industries of 
Essex County to determine their need for vocational trait- 
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ing ae and the possibility of establishing such pro- 
grams for them. Rutgers. 1950. 

Hartmann, Richard W. An inquiry into industrial super- 
visory training; a survey of judgments regarding super- 
visory training programs in selected industries in Phila- 
delphia with a view to determining the possible contri- 
bution of the public vocational industrial education agen- 
cies. Pennsylvania. 1950. 

Huffman, William C. A study of the occupational adjust- 
ment problems of retail workers in the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, metropolitan area with implications for secondary 
school retail training programs. Northwestern. 1950. 

Jacobsen, Joseph M. Occupational plans of San Francisco 
high school seniors and local training opportunities. Stan- 
ford. 1950. 

Jaggers, Wilfred G. The Southern States Work-Conference. 
George Peabody. 1950. 

Johnson, Rufus C., Jr. A study of selection and guidance 
procedures for students in the program of industrial arts 
teacher education at the State Teachers College, Cheyney, 
Pennsylvania. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Penn- 
sylvania State. 1950. 

Kohl, Ernest O. Influences contributing to the adjustment 
and retention of pupils in the Edward Box Vocational- 
Technical School. Pennsylvania. 1950. 

Lauderdale, Frances. The levels of skills of specialized cleri- 
cal employees in the petroleum industry. Oklahoma. 1950. 

MacQuarrie, William D. The problems of industrial arts 
teacher. Southern California. 1950. 

McIntosh, Margery P. The work experience program in the 
San Francisco high schools. Stanford. 1950. 

Maley, Donald. Student teaching in industrial arts: a study 
of selected problems with recommendations for their 
treatment. Maryland. 1950. 

Martin, Robert M. A survey of selected Seattle industries to 
determine vocational qualifications desired in high school 
graduates. Washington, Seattle. 1950. 

Martin, Wayne S. Guidance values of industrial arts in 
secondary education. Oregon State. 1950. 

Mayer, Herbert C. Democratic vocational education. Har- 
vard. 1950. 

Mortensen, Donald G. An analysis of some of the pre- 
requisites essential for a successful career as a life in- 
surance agent. Southern California. 1950. 

Nichols, Ward M. Employment by occupation and indus- 
try for San Francisco. Stanford. 1950. 

O'Toole, Lela. The purposes and organization relating to 
large home economics units in ten land-grant colleges 
and universities with proposals for effective organization. 
Ohio. 1950. 

Rubin, Morris M. Procedures in evaluating private trade 
schools. Pennsylvania. 1950. 

Schure, Alexander. The private trade school in New York 
State 1937-1949. New York. 1950. 

Seefeld, Kermit A. The competences of industrial arts teach- 
ers. Stanford. 1950. 

Shanthamallappa, B. L. A plan for the development of vo- 
cational education in the State of Mysore, India. Ann 
Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Michigan. 1950. 

Siro, Einar E. Preparation and upgrading of industrial edu- 
cation personnel in the United States. Minnesota. 1950. 
Stout, Charles O. A comparison between vocational offerings 
and job placement in five vocational schools for Negroes 
and five vocational schools for whites in Oklahoma. In- 

diana. 1950. 

Wardwell, Wayne D. An educational program for techni- 
cal high schools in India. Ohio. 1950. 

Williams, William M. Employment by occupation and in- 
dustry for San Francisco. Stanford. 1950. 


21B. BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Barber, Anson B. Regional planning for vocational business 
training. Harvard. 1950. 
Batchelor, Ruth G. The construction of a standardized test 
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in typewriting for use on the collegiate level. New York. 
1950. 

Bell, Mary L. Some factors in typewriting difficulty. Okla- 
homa. 1950. 

Deemer, Walter L., Jr. An empirical study of the relative 
merits of Gregg shorthand and script shorthand. Harvard. 
1950. 

Fagan, Clifford L. General and social-business education: a 
study of its status and its instructional trends with spe- 
cial reference to the high schools of Iowa. Iowa. 1950. 

Fuller, Donald C. Reading factors in typewriting. Harvard. 
1950. 


Hicks, Charles B. The technical business gone 
general business education. Ann Arbor. Univ. Mi 
1950. Michigan. 1950. 

Lattin, Gerald W. Factors associated with success in hotel 
administration. Cornell. 1950. 

Mahaffey, Theodore. A critical study of business education 
in the West Virginia secondary schools for Negroes with 
implications for business teacher education. Ohio. 1950. 

Marietta, E. L. A phonetic approach to the teaching and 
learning of Gregg shorthand through an emphasis upon 
frequency of English speech sounds. Iowa. 1950. 

Parmenter, Olive. An elementary text in Gregg shorthand 
for college students. New York. 1950. ' 

Plowden, Eldridge R. School and community acceptance of 
8 work-training programs in Alabama. Colum- 

ia. 1950. 

Smith, Jodie C. Construction of business letter writing prob- 
lems. Oklahoma. 1950. 

Soncrant, Helen B. The status of business education in the 
secondary schools of Texas for the academic year 1949- 
1950. Texas. 1950. 

Stockman, Edgar R. An integrated office practice course of 
study for secondary schools. New York. 1950. 

Totty, Samuella V. Increasing managerial efficiency in small 
business through in-service business education. Chicago. 
1950. 

Wagner, S. M. Alexius. Improvements in secondary busi- 
ness education since 1900. Colorado. 1950. 

Weale, William B. A curriculum guide for distributive edu- 
cation students in New York State. Columbia. 1950. 
Weeks, Harold L. Organization, administration, and super- 
vision of business education in British Columbia. Har- 

vard. 1950. 

Wick, Roland E. A survey of business education in the 

public high schools of lowa. Iowa. 1950. 


21C. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Abrams, Morris N. A study of the development of super- 
vised farming programs in vocational agriculture. Louisi- 
ana. 1950. 

Atherton, James C. A suggested set of criteria for the se- 
lection of student-teaching centers in vocational agricul- 
ture. Illinois. 1950. 

Bicknell, John E. Effect of high school subject patterns upon 
initial achievement in the curricula of the Division of 
Agriculture at the Iowa State College. Iowa State. 1950. 

Butler, Russell C. Some factors influencing the choice of 
vocational agriculture teaching. Cornell. 1950. 

Deatherage, J. Dal. History of Federal participation in vo- 
cational education in agriculture. Washington State. 1950. 

Knuti, Leo L. Procedures for determining objectives and 
evaluating outcomes in agricultural education. Illinois. 
1950. 

Leagans, John P. The educational interests of farm opera- 
tors in North Carolina as related to work of the Co- 
operative Agricultural Extension Service. Chicago. 1950. 

Przedpelski, Boleslaw J. Agricultural extension education 
in Poland, 1918-1939. New York, King’s Crown Press, 
1949. 139p. Columbia. 1950. 

Russell, Kenneth L. Some factors to consider in establish- 
ing and approving departments of vocational agriculture 
in Missouri. Missouri. 1950. 
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Schruben, Leonard W. Farm management extension educa- 
tion. Harvard. 1950. 

Scott, Marshall J. The use of advisory councils in vocational 
education in agriculture. Illinois. 1950. 

Sweany, Harvey P. The educational significance of oppor- 
tunities and patterns for becoming farm operators in In- 
diana. Purdue. 1950. 

Wardle, Norval J. Community services of vocational agri- 
culture groups in the north central and western regions. 
Iowa State. 1950. 

Wilson, Bonard S. Evaluation and improvement of student 
teaching in agriculture. Illinois. 1950. 


22. GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL, TENURE, 
SALARIES, RETIREMENT 


Axline, Virginia M. “And hast thou slain the Jabberwock?” 
Columbia. 1950. 

Barahal, George D. Adapting the Stanford Veterans Guid- 
ance Center to the needs of the general student popula- 
tion. Stanford. 1950. 

Bates, Delbert M. The morale of teachers in public high 
schools. Chicago. 1950. 

Bennion, Hugh C. An appraisal of counseling at the Ore- 
gon State College Counseling and Testing Bureau. Oregon 
State. 1950. 

Boyne, Edwin M. A study of 1617 superior Michigan high 
school graduates of 1945 to determine factors related to 
college attendance. Michigan State. 1950. 

Brammer, Lawrence M. Informational techniques in educa- 
tional-vocational counseling. Stanford. 1950. 

Brigham, Elden L. The relative effectiveness of incidental 
guidance and a program of intensified educational and 
vocational guidance on the adjustment and vocational suc- 
cess of a class of Flint, Michigan, high school students 
five years after the graduation of the class. Ann Arbor, 
Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Michigan. 1950. 

Brown, Foster S. A study to ascertain those living and 
working conditions which teachers believe influence the 
quality of their service and general morale. Columbia. 
1950. 

Brown, Marian R. The diffusion of certain selected guidance 
patterns as revealed through the study of the reports of 
their actual practice by the staff of twenty-seven of the 
financially favored schools in the New York metropolitan 
area. Columbia. 1950. 

Bunch, Arvil N. An evaluation of the guidance programs 
in nine selected colleges. Maryland. 1950. 

Bush, Nancy W. B. The personal relationship between 
teacher and student. Stanford. 1950. 

Camp, Dolph. Evaluation of federally and state aided guid- 
ance programs in the public schools of Arkansas. Syra- 
cuse. 1950. 

Clark, Ronald W. A study of some needs for guidance as 
found among a group of 481 ninth grade pupils in the 
Quincy Junior High School during the school year 1944- 
1945. Illinois. 1950. 

Cliffe, Marian C. Reactions of recent high school graduates 
with implications for guidance. Southern California. 1950. 

Crosby, Joseph W. An analysis of the cost of guidance serv- 
ices in selected high schools. Southern California. 1950. 

Crowell, Robert A. Regulations pertaining to Missouri’s 
teachers, principals and superintendents as defined by writ- 
ten rules and regulations of local boards of education. 
Missouri. 1950. 

Drew, Jesse M. A study of the student personnel services of 
the Negro land grant colleges of the United States. 
Harvard. 1950. 

Eastman, Leo E. Student services available in North Dakota 
secondary schools. North Dakota. 1950. 

Eastmond, Jefferson N. Analysis of elementary-school staff 
characteristics related to the quality of education. Colum- 
bia. 1950. 

Edelman, Anne M. An analytical study of recorded interview- 
ing techniques. Temple. 1950. 
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Ewens, William P. Experience patterns as related to voca- 
tional preference. Stanford. 1950. 

Fagin, William B. Constitutional factors in vocational ip. 
terests. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Columbia, 
1950. 

Fick, Reuel L. Implications of the problems expressed by 
students in a four-year junior college. Stanford. 1950. 
Frederick, Evert K. A study of the child guidance services 
in the public school systems of selected California cities, 

California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Frierson, Marguerite S. A study of mental health problems 
as they have related to turnover among one hundred forty. 
five elementary teachers. Ohio. 1950. 

Fuhr, Bernard W. A study of the significance of students’ 
vocational choices during high school and college years, 
Wisconsin. 1950. 

Gamble, Karl W. Types of organization for the administra- 
tion of pupil personnel services in the smaller cities of 
the United States. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Glover, Leland E. The teacher of marriage and the family 
as a counselor. Southern California. 1950. 

Guenther, Karl M. Findings and techniques of student fol- 
low-up studies in California. Stanford. 1950. 

Handelsman, Irving. The relationship between occupational 
level scores and various measures of aspiration and 
achievement. Columbia. 1950. 

Hatch, Raymond N. Occupational information pertinent to 
the training of counselors. Oregon State. 1950. 

Hearn, Arthur C. An appraisal oft the adequacy of person- 
nel data for recommending teachers. Stanford. 1950. 

Howery, Victor I. The relationship of the school social 
worker to other pupil personnel workers. Wisconsin, 
1950. 

Hyde, Harold E. A guide for effective preparation of New 
York State public school counselors and utilization of 
their counseling services. New York. 1950. 

Iverson, Ralph G. A study of the guidance services pro- 
vided by selected public junior colleges in California. 
California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Jernigan, James C. A method for determining needs of stu- 
dents as a basis for planning a student personnel pro- 
gram. Chicago. 1950. 

Johnson, Donald W. A critical study of elementary teacher 
turnover in southern California. California, Los Angeles. 
1950. 

Jones, Ira O. Sociological factors influencing guidance- 
counseling in a Mid-West metropolitan high school. 
Nebraska. 1950. 

Jose, Alicia B. A study of the vocational and avocational in- 
terest of eleventh grade pupils in a diocesan high school. 
Fordham. 1950. 

Karraker, William J. An evaluation of the course, personali- 
ty guidance. Denver. 1950. 

Langston, Daniel W. Trends in county-level school guid- 
ance services in California. Stanford. 1950. 

Lieberman, Leo. Cooperative research in the development of 
a guidance program. Harvard. 1950. 

Marshall, Thomas O. An interview study of the adjustment 
of recent graduates and withdrawals of New York State 
high schools in vocational, citizenship, and leisure-time 
activities. Harvard. 1950. 

Miller, Frank W. Evaluating a counselling procedure. North- 
western. 1950. 

Moore, John J. O. Supervised training for counseling 4s 
practiced by guidance workers. Columbia. 1950. 3 
Munson, Joy B. An analysis of selected guidance activities 
with recommendations for housing them in large public 

school systems. Michigan State. 1950. 

Nicholson, Lawrence E. The Urban League and the voca 
tional guidance and adjustment of Negro youth. Colum- 
bia. 1950. 

Norton, Joseph. A study of the development of vocational 
preferences and early work careers. Syracuse. 1950. 
Oestreich, Arthur H. A study of elementary school guidance 

workers. Northwestern. 1950. 
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Paine, Louise T. A survey of current personnel practices 
in selected colleges and universities as related to the func- 
tions of the office of the dean of women. Cornell. 1950. 

Peters, Herman J. A study of guidance services in the In- 
diana public high schools. Purdue. 1950. 

Randall, Donald C. Teacher pupil planning for the guid- 
ance and general education activities of the ninth grade at 
the Wayne High School. New York. 1950. 

Redell, Ferdie D. A survey of the qualifications of high 
school counselors in Colorado and a recommended pro- 
gram for counselor preparation. Denver. 1950. 

Reid, Howard T. Types, frequencies, and urgency of prob- 
lems encountered among students in public junior col- 
leges of Los Angeles County. Southern California. 1950. 

Roemmich, Herman. A survey of the use and availability of 
occupational information in the public secondary schools 
in the State of Washington. Washington, Seattle, 1950. 

Ryan, Suler E. Some characteristics of the 1948 freshman 
class at the University of Missouri and the relation of 
these characteristics to academic success. Missouri. 1950. 

Scales, Harry H. Counselor training at the advanced degree 
level in selected colleges and universities. Stanford. 1950. 

Schoenfeld, Henry, Jr. A method of free-response inter- 
viewing for determining the role of faculty advisers in 
college student adjustment. Wisconsin. 1950. 

Short, James E. A measure of interviewer competence. 
Washington, Seattle. 1950. 

Stanford, Madge. The report of a survey of pupil person- 
nel in the Austin public schools. Texas. 1950. 

Vaswini, Hari V. A study of the problems of foreign stu- 
dents at the Berkeley campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 1950. 

Verby, Joseph R. A study of the present status of guidance 
programs in the public rBaok am schools of Missouri. 
Washington, St. Louis. 1950. 

Wahlgren, Hardy L. A study of the word association tech- 
nique as a measure of occupational information. Boston 
University. 1950. 

Wissmann, Sara W. Evaluation survey of placement media 
in the field of office work for women, with special ref- 
erence to school placement and guidance programs. Har- 
vard. 1950. 

Wolhaupter, Hazel L. A reading and study skills program 
as a technique in college guidance. Stanford. 1950. 


23. HEALTH, NUTRITION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
RECREATION, SAFETY 


Anderson, George F. Analysis and implication of the de- 
velopment of physical education in the public schools of 
New York State. Syracuse. 1950. 

Alley, Louis E. An analysis of resistance and propulsion in 
swimming the crawl stroke. Iowa. 1950. 

Bacon, Lucille S. A professional educational program in 
physical education for Catholic teacher education institu- 
tions for women. New York. 1950. 

Baller, Stuart T. A study to clarify and determine objectives, 
principles, and activities for a physical education program 
in Nebraska small schools. Nebraska. 1950. 

Bartholomew, Clarence E. A course of study to be used by 
the boys’ department of health and physical education in 
high school. Pennsylvania. 1950. 

Beck, Eugene E. A proposed professional curriculum for the 
Preparation of men physical education teachers at the 
University of Wisconsin. Ohio. 1950. 

Burghardt, William F. Safety education in the teacher col- 
leges of West Virginia. New York. 1950. 

Clarke, Earl E. State administration and supervision of 
safety education in the United States. New York. 1950. 
Conlan, Louis G. The organization and administration of an 
improved health education program for eight senior high 
schools in the San Francisco Unified School District. 

California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Crawford, Wayne H. The functional planning of selected 
indoor facilities for physical education in institutions of 
higher learning. Columbia. 1950. 
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Dauer, Victor P. The amateur code in American college 
athletics. Michigan. 1950. 

Dearborn, Terry H. The measurement of health knowl- 
edge. Stanford. 1950. 

Demsch, Berthold. A scorecard and standards for evalu- 
ating the organization, administration and supervision of 
health and physical education in the Jewish community 
centers of the United States. Boston. 1950. 

Dillon, Evelyn K. A study of the use of music as an aid 
in teaching swimming. Iowa. 1950. 

Dippold, Harry. A study of personnel and supervisory 
practices in physical education in the secondary schools 
of the United States in cities with a population of 100,- 
000 or more. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Dunbar, Henry F., Jr. A brief history of the College Physi- 
cal Education Association. Ann t, Univ. Mi 
1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Duncan, Ra O. A proposed curriculum in physical 
education for boys in Illinois high schools and its under- 
lying principles. Illinois. 1950. 

Ellis, Ruth. Budgeting for public recreation in California. 
Stanford. 1950. 

Falgren, Lloyd H. An analysis of physical education legisla- 
tion applying to public schools of the forty-eight states. 
Oregon. 1950. 

Ferguson, Ira L. Health education in tuberculosis wy 
ticular reference to the Negro population. Ann f, 
Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Fisher, Rosemary B. Tests in selected physical education 
service courses in a college. Iowa. 1950. (327 pages; 8 
microcards; cost, $1.80. Springfield College.) 

Freeberg, William H. Law and liability of municipal, char- 
itable, and private corporations for conducting recreation 
camps. Indiana. 1950. 

Fugal, Glen R. The relationship of safety education to in- 
dustrial accidents. Yale. 1950. 

Garbee, Eugene E. A guide for conducting crafts in camps. 
New York. 1950. 

Greene, Margaret D. The growth of physical education for 
women in the United States in the early ni cen- 
tury. California, Los Angeles. 1950. 

Haag, Jessie H. An analysis of certification requirements 
for health and physical education in the United States. 
Temple. 1950. 

Hunter, Adelaide M. R. Tait McKenzie: pioneer in physi- 
cal education. Columbia. 1950. 

Hussey, Delia P. An analysis of difficulties encountered: by 
beginning elementary school teachers of physical educa- 
tion in six Mid-Western states as a basis for redirection 
in teacher education. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1949. 
New York. 1949. 

Kinzig, Elizabeth S. A survey of women faculty members 
in the departments of physical education in colleges and 
universities offering a major physical education curricu- 
lum for women. Ohio. 1950. 

Kireilis, Ramon Walter. The relationship of size, shape 
and growth to adipose tissue. Indiana. 1950. (269 pages; 
7 microcards; cost, $1.65. Springfield College.) 

LeFevre, John R. A guide for the improvement of group 
instruction in teaching tennis. Columbia. 1950. 

Lindly, Edith R. A survey of school health coordinators. 
Oklahoma A. & M. 1950. - 

Lockwood, Elizabeth A. Nutrition education in the elemen- 
tary schools. Harvard. 1950. 

Lux, Lloyd H. The application of guides for the develop- 
ment of intramural activities for college men. Columbia. 
1950. 

McCall, Robert A. Recreation activity patterns and asso- 
ciated secondary factors. New York. 1950. 

Mason, James G. An administrator’s guide to interscholas- 
tic athletics. Columbia. 1950. 

Meier, Frederick A. The possible contribution of general 
science to formal health instruction in the secon 
schools. Indiana. 1950. (250 pages; 6 microcards; cost, 
$1.50. Springfield College.) 
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Mendelis, Joseph L. A manual of instruction in springboard 
gymnastics. New York. 1950. 

Merrill, Charles D. A determination of concepts of healthful 
living which are of functional value in contributing to 
the general education of elementary school pupils. Bos- 
ton. 1950. 

Meyers, Carlton R. An evaluation of boxing as a sports 
activity in institutions of higher learning. Columbia. 1950. 

Miller, James Otis. Coeducational college recreation: the 
present status of its organization and administration. In- 
diana. 1950. (147 pages; 4 microcards; cost, $1.15. 
Springfield College.) 

Moench, Francis J. The formulation of standards for the 
functional planning of physical education facilities for 
secondary schools. New York. 1950. 

Moore, James W. The teaching and learning of football 
in schools and colleges. Columbia. 1950. 

Moriarty, Mary J. A study of the relationship of certain 
physical and emotional factors to habitual poor posture 
among school children. Boston. 1950. 

Murphy, Millard E. Guided laboratory experiences for stu- 
dents preparing to teach health education in the sec- 
ondary schools. Columbia. 1950. 

Nixon, John E. The organization of physical education in 
American colleges and universities. Southern California. 
1950. 

Pillsbury, Kent L. Esthetic education through physical edu- 
cation. Columbia. 1950. 

Rash, Jesse K. An analysis of the duties of selected profes- 
sional health educators. Indiana. 1950. 

Russell, Randa D. A study of the factors related to the 
teaching of physical education in selected Virginia ele- 
mentary schools. Michigan. 1950. 

Schooler, Virgil E. Standards for facilities for athletics, 
health, physical education, and recreation for secondary 
school boys. Indiana. 1950. (281 pages; 7 microcards; 
cost, $1.65. Springfield College.) 

Schrupp, Manfred H. The differential effects of the develop- 
ment of athletic ability of a high order. Minnesota. 1950. 
(267 pages; 7 microcards; cost, $1.65. Springfield Col- 
lege.) 

Smith, Ann A. Skillful swimming. Columbia. 1950. 

Snyder, Raymond A. The undergraduate preparation of 
teachers in physical education. Columbia. 1950. 

Stafford, Frank S. The relationship of selected factors to the 
physical fitness of Indiana secondary school pupils as 
measured by the Indiana physical fitness test. Indiana. 
1950. (145 pages; 4 microcards; cost, $1.15. Springfield 
College.) 

Thomann, Don F. A technique in apraising the recreational 
objectives of the school. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 
1950. Illinois. 1950. 

Townes, Ross E. A study of professional education in physi- 
cal education in selected Negro colleges. Indiana. 1950. 
(147 pages; microcards; cost, $1.05. Springfield College.) 

Veller, Don A. Noteworthy people, and their fields and 
locations, as evidenced by frequency of mentions in the 
Journal of health and physical education. Indiana. 1950. 

Wagner, Edward P. Present status of required physical 
education programs for men in colleges and universities 
enrolling more than 5,000 students (1950). Pennsylvania 
State. 1950. 

Walker, Charles L. Student personnel services in physical 
education teacher education for men. Columbia. 1950. 
Wear, Carlos L. The construction and application of an in- 
strument for the evaluation of attitude toward physical 
education as an activity course. Iowa. 1950. (96 pages; 

3 microcards; cost, $.95. Springfield College.) 

Weatherbe, Harold R. A description of the health services 
offered by the public school districts of California in rela- 
tion to accepted standards for school health. California, 
Berkeley. 1950. 

Weiss, Raymond A. The construction of achievement scales 
for the measurement of performance in selected physical 
education activity skills. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilm, 
1950. New York. 1950. 
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Williams, Samuel A. The growth of physical education in 
the state teachers colleges of New York in relation to 
certain socio-economic factors. New York. 1950. 

Winters, Clifford L., Jr. Development and evaluation of ¢ 
training program to improve co-ordination. Chicago. 1950, 


24. SPECIAL EDUCATION, EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Ayres, Priscilla. Some aspects of personality in deaf ado- 
lescents. California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Brill, Richard G. The training of academic teachers of the 
deaf. Rutgers. 1950. 

Fleming, Robert S. An exploratory study of the effects of 
an in-service education program on children with 
symptoms of psychosomatic illness. Ann Arbor, Univ, 
Microfilms, 1950. New York. 1950. 

Johnson, George O. A study of the social position of men- 
tally-handicapped children in regular grades. Ann Arbor, 
Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Illinois. 1950. 

Kidwell, William M. Evaluation of a special education 
gram in the middle-sized urban community. Stanford 
1950. 

Kvaraceus, William C. The role of the school in the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency. Harvard. 1950, 

Fielding, Benjamin B. Attitudes and aspects of adjustment 
of the orthopedically handicapped woman. Columbia. 
1950. 

Nelson, Oliver W. A study of school problems presented by 
children retarded in reading and children defective in 
speech. Washington, Seattle. 1950. 

Nolan, Esther G. School factors related to delinquency. 
Southern California. 1950. 

Rau, Gilbert G. A report of a group self-study program 
with hard-of-hearing adults. Denver. 1950. 

Williams, Rev. Francis T. An evaluation of criteria for 
basic methods of teaching deaf children. Fordham. 1950. 

Zintz, Miles V. A study of academic achievement and social 
and emotional adjustment of handicapped children. Iowa. 
1950. 


25. EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE, CONSUMER 
EDUCATION, P. T. A. 


Calhoun, Norval S. A study of parent teacher associations’ 
activities. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Holcomb, Walter L. Preparing ministers for leadership in 
family life education: proposals for the Methodist sem- 
inaries. Columbia. 1950. 

Van Arsdale, Mary E. A college unit in home and family 
life: a study in mother-child relationships. California, Los 
Angeles. 1950. 


26. RURAL EDUCATION, CONSERVATION 


Davis, George T. On teaching natural resource conservation 
through biology in Massachusetts high schools. Harvard. 
1950. 

Dreier, William H. The differential achievement of rural 
graded and ungraded school pupils at the elementary 
high school ievel. Minnesota. 1950. 

Houck, Warren J., Jr. A study of conservation education on 
the wild-life refuges of the United States, a report 
recommendations. Cornell. 1950. 

Jafferi, Ghulam H. A. O. K. A suggestive plan for oper 
ating the rural schools in Sind (Pakistan) as community 
schools. Cornell. 1950. 

Reed, Floyd L. A study of public lands policies in Colo 
rado, with implications for education and conservation. 
Denver. 1950. 

Ross, Helen B. A study of conservation education in the 
elementary schools of the United States. Cornell. 1950. 
Saam, Sr. M. Lauriana. A teaching aid in the area of com 

servation. Denver. 1950. 

Shrimali, Kalulal L. The Wardha scheme; the Gandhian plan 
of education for rural India. Udaipur (Rajasthan), Vidya 
Bhawan Soc., 1949. 310p. Columbia. 1950. Di 

Steele, William C. Some achievements in conservation 
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the United States: a progress report by states and re- 
gions. Columbia. 1950. 


27. NEGRO EDUCATION 


Brice, Edward W. A study of the status of junior colleges 
for Negroes in the United States. Pennsylvania. 1950. 
Claiborne, Montraville I. Classroom mental hygiene prac- 
tices of teachers in Negro public schools. New York. 

1950. 

Clem, William W. Administrative practices in laboratory 
schools connected with land-grant and state teachers 
colleges for Negroes. Wisconsin. 1950. 

Gooden, John E. Negro participation in civil government 
with emphasis on public education in Texas. Southern 
California. 1950. 

Johnson, Lawrence. The upward extension of the Canal 
Zone schools for native colored children. Stanford. 1950. 

Ore, Malvern L. The need for and the feasibility of adding 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years to the instructional 
program of the Salisbury Colored High School of 
Wicomico County, Maryland. Ann Arbor, Univ. Micro- 
films, 1950. New York. 1950. 

Phelps, Ralph A. The struggle for public higher education 
for Negroes in Texas. Southwestern Baptist. 1950. 

Watson, William H. The establishment of a functional 
guidance program in the rural Negro high schools of 
eastern North Carolina. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 
1950. New York. 1950. 

Welch, Lucille S. A critical analysis of Negro college 
catalogs to determine the course offerings in elementary 
education, particularly in the field of teacher training. 
Indiana. 1950. 


28A. HIGHER EDUCATION 


Alston, Littleton A. Providing creative activities and par- 
ticipation in the arts at the Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina. Columbia. 1950. 

Baisler, Albert W. The relation of structure to function 
in college personnel organization. Ohio. 1950. 

Belanger, Laurence L. Personal problems of students in 
a California four-year junior college. Stanford. 1950. 
Burke, Armand F. Considerations for developing the fresh- 
men English course at Brockport State Teachers College. 

Columbia. 1950. 

Brown, Ida S. Training in group development with univer- 
sity students: experiment. California, Los Angeles. 1950. 

Buell, Harold E. The development of higher education 
under the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Pittsburgh 
area. Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Cannell, Lewis D. The feasibility of the four-year junior 
colleges for the State of Washington. Washington State. 
1950. 

Christiansen, Kenneth A. The organization and administra- 
tion of college and university radio programming. Ann 
Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Missouri. 1950. 

Cochran, James C. The municipal university as a commu- 
nity service institution, especially as exemplified in the 
aims, organization and growth of the University of 
Houston. Texas. 1950. 

Crossley, John B. A study of the personal information 
received and desired by California colleges concerning 
high school graduates. California, Los Angeles. 1950. 

Davision, Hugo M. Factors in the scholastic ability of 
college freshmen. Harvard. 1950. 

Day, James F. Achievement of freshman students at Visalia 
College. Stanford. 1950. 

Dement, Alice L. The higher education of Hall-of-Fame 
Americans. Stanford. 1950. 

Goldman, David I. The history of tutorial instruction in 
the colleges and universities of the United States. New 
York. 1950. 

Guiles, Roger E. The function of the state teachers college 
in Wisconsin's system of education. Wisconsin. 1950. 
Gustafson, Ralph D. A survey of law students’ records 
to determine the validity of pre-law requirements pre- 
scribed by College of Arts and Sciences and the School 


of Law at the University of Washington. Washington, 
Seattle. 1950. 

Hall, Arthur J. An evaluation of college courses in occu- 
pational development. Stanford. 1950. 

Holliday, Jay N. The relation of college-level attendance 
to selected characteristics of the population. Southern 
California. 1950. 

Horler, Frances L. Factors related to withdrawal from 
the four-year College of the University of Chicago. 
Chicago. 1950. 

Ingmire, Alice E. Attitudes of student nurses at the 
University of California. Stanford. 1950. 

Inlow, Gail M. An inventory of male graduates of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern University. 
Northwestern. 1950. 

Leonhardy, Adele V. The mathematics used in the human- 
ities, social sciences, and natural science areas in a 
program of general education on the college level. 
Missouri. 1950. 

Mann, William A. The use of the Cornell index with 
freshman students at Michigan State College. Michigan 
State. 1950. 

Neale, Edward J. General education in the American 
college and university. California, Berkeley. 1950. 

Palmquist, Marjorie J. Some effects of the place of college 
residence on opportunities in social education for selected 
senior women at the Ohio State University. Ohio. 1950. 

Person, Peter P. A history of higher education among 
the Swedish immigrants in America. Harvard. 1950. 

Petrie, Roy G. A plan for the measurement of room use 
in colleges and universities. Stanford. 1950. 

Powers, David G. The selection of university presidents 
in America. New York. 1950. 

Price, Joseph S. C. Predicting freshman achievement: a 
follow-up study. Harvard. 1950. 

Rider, Maurice L. Advanced composition for students 
in engineering at the Ohio State University: evaluation 
and proposals. Ohio. 1950. 

Robinson, Chester H. The work of eight major educa- 
tional associations toward the improvement of college 
teaching, 1920-1940. Stanford. 1950. 

Ryan, Sr. Margaret L. General education in Catholic 
colleges for women. Fordham. 1950. 

Schulz, John A. Historical development in centralizing 
control of higher education in Oregon. Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 1950. 

Sharpe, Donald M. A follow-up study of former graduate 
students of the College of Education, University of 
Illinois. Ann Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Illinois. 
1950. 

Sikes, Melvin P. Problems of freshman students in inter- 
racial institutions. Chicago. 1950. 

Smith, John H. Practices in the organization of staffs 
of instruction at civilian institutions of higher learning. 
Kansas. 1950. 

Tapper, Ethel W. The potential objectives of general 
humanities courses. Chicago. 1950. 

Taylor, John F. Success of college freshmen in community 
class centers and in regular residential colleges. Ann 
Arbor, Univ. Microfilms, 1950. Pennsylvania State. 1950. 

Theide, Wilson B. Some characteristics of juniors enrolled 
in selected curricula at the University of Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin. 1950. 2 

Wallace, Donald G. A description and interpretation of 
the activities and opinions of Syracuse University 
graduates related to general education. Syracuse. 1950. 

Walton, Lewis E. Comparative records of veterans and 
non-veterans at the University of Miami. Pennsylvania. 
1950. 

Wantling, George K. D. An appraisal of the program of 
teacher education workshops conducted by the College 
of Education, University of Tennessee. Ohio. 1950. 

Watson, Georgia B. A study of the curricula in selected 
colleges for women. George Peabody. 1950. 

Wattenbarger, James L. The organization, administration, 
and financing of public junior colleges in the State 
of Florida. Florida. 1950. 
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Wells, Charles A. The value of an oral reading test for 
the diagnosis of the reading difficulties of college 
freshmen showing low academic achievement. Harvard. 
1950. 

Wells, Maragaret C. History and evaluation of the graduate 
course for women in student personnal administration 
at Syracuse University. Sqracuse. 1950. 

Zimmer, Robert S. Comparison of problems of freshman 
students in interracial institutions. Chicago. 1950. 


28B. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 
CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


Adams, Harold P. An approach to the development of a 
program in in-service education for public school super- 
intendents in Kentucky. Kentucky. 1950. 

Appleby, Max M. The organization and administration 
of teacher certification in California. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 1950. 

Appleton, Lloyd O. The relationship between physical 
ability and success at the United States Military Academy. 
New York. 1950. 

Boon, Harold W. The development of the Bible college 
or institute in the United States and Canada since 1880 
and its relationship to the field of theological education 
in America. New York. 1950. 

Bradfield, Anne F. Predicting the success in training of 
gtaduate students in school administration. Stanford. 
1950. 

Bunge, Helen L. Changing the basic curriculum at the 
Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing of Western 
Reserve University. Columbia. 1950. 

Campbell, James. An analysis of factors related to the 
scholastic success of freshmen engineering students at 
Cornell University. Cornell. 1950. 

Carver, Myron J. A study to determine desirable require- 
ments for certification of teachers of business education 
in the State of California. Southern California. 1950. 

Chiappetta, Michael. A history of the relationship be- 
tween collegiate objectives and the professional prepa- 
ration of arts college teachers in the United States. 
Michigan. 1950. 

Cole, Glenn A. A study of the predictive value of apti- 
tude-test performance and of measured interests for 
success in first-year engineering courses at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Kansas. 1950. 

Cooper, Alvin J. The development of a department of 
practical theology at St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, 
Canada. Columbia. 1950. 

Curry, Guy A., Jr. An analysis of the program of the 
Oklahoma Commission on Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification. Oklahoma A & M. 1950. 

Das, Radha C. An analytical study of electrical curricula 
in selected technical institutes of northeastern United 
States. Cornell. 1950. 

Douglas, Lawrence M. Legal issues in teacher certification 
as shown by an analysis of American court decisions. 
Pittsburgh. 1950. 

Emery, Clifton W., Jr. A follow-up study of doctoral 
graduates in student personnel administration at Teach- 
ers College. Columbia. 1950. 

Franseth, Jennie H. Effectiveness of the Georgia program 
of educating school supervisors. Chicago. 1950. 

Garver, Myron J. A study to determine desirable require- 
ments for certification of teachers of business education 
in the State of California. Southern California. 1950. 

Jarecke, Walter H. A study of the professional characteristics 
of teachers; the evaluation of the characteristics of 
secondary school teachers in relation to their performance 
including an evaluation of teacher judgment tests. 
Pennsylvania State. 1950. 

Johnson, Charles A. An investigation of coordination 
between instruction in calculus and instruction in other 
courses in undergraduate engineering curricula. Kansas. 
1950. 
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Johnson, Howard O. The development of more effective 
methods of training electronic technicians in the Navy, 
George Washington. 1950. 

Leeper, Robert R. Professional content of selected state 
education association journals. Columbia. 1950. 

McDonnell, Bernard J. A study of the certification require. 
ments for superintendents of schools, high school 
principals, and high school teachers from 1920 to 
1948 for the States of New York, New 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. Temple. 1950. 

Menchan, William M. An evaluation of the Ch 
Training School for Teachers. Pennsylvania. 1950. 

Montag, Mildred L. Education of nursing technicians, 
Columbia. 1950. 

Morrill, Maurice B. The ene of educational 
programs in cooperatives and the professional prepara. 
tion of educational workers. Columbia. 1950. 

Moskowitz, Myron. Emergency and provisionally creden- 
tialed elementary school teachers in California. California, 
Berkeley. 1950. 

Noah, Dennis P. Certification status of high school 
teachers in Louisiana. Louisiana. 1950. 

Nutting, William C. A study of attitudes toward elemen- 
tary teaching as a vocation. Oregon. 1950. 

O’Brien, Richard F. An experimental naval recruit train- 
ing program. Stanford. 1950. 

Risco, Sr. M. Karen. The professional education of 
school administrators. Fordham. 1950. 

Romberg, Hildegarde M. The legal status of teacher 
certification and employment. Chicago. 1950. 

Simmons, Benjamin L. The general education content of 
teacher education: a study of the programs of general 
education for teachers in universities of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Oregon. 
1950. 

Stegall, Alma L. A critical analysis of the pre- and in- 
service education of the Jeanes supervisors in Georgia. 
Indiana. 1950. 

Stewart, Ernest I., Jr. A study of state certification requite- 
ments relating to the preparation of elementary school 
teachers for their part in the school health program. 
New York, 1950. Columbia. 1950. 

Wantling, George K. D. An appraisal of the program 
of teacher-education workshops conducted by the College 
of Education, University of Tennessee. Ohio. 1950. 


29A. ADULT EDUCATION 


Davies, John L. A study of participant interest and ability 
in adult general education programs of Iowa. Iowa. 1950. 

Finkelstein, Elizabeth. A survey of adult education in 
296 public schools in the United States, 1938-47 
inclusive. Temple. 1950. 

Grayson, William H., Jr. Informal education in human 
relations for adults. New York. 1950. 

Hendricks, Archie E. The effectiveness of certain admin- 
istrative practices for securing co-ordination in aa 
industrial adult education program. Chicago. 1950. 

Rhodes, Kathleen. A study of teachers’ choices of objectives 
and methods for teaching adults in homemaking. Cornell. 
1950. 

Ribeiro, Lyra deR. Mass adult education for a rural India. 
Harvard. 1950. 


29B. VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


Blanchard, Carroll M. A study of certain aspects of the 
institutional training taken by counseled and non 
counseled veterans under Public Law 346. Columbia. 
1950. 

Roberts, Andrew D. The effect of environmental factors 
to the vocational choices of disabled veterans. Stanford. 


Snider, Amos J. Contrasts and comparisons of majot 
administrative techniques used in the administration 
the institutional on-farm training program for veterans 
in Missouri. Missouri. 1950. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


The American Association of School Administra- 
tors holds its regional meeting in Los Angeles, March 
8-12, and in Boston, April 5-9. Tickets for Phi Delta 
Kappa luncheons to be held Tuesday noon at each 
meeting will be on sale at the respective registration 
desks. 

The Los Angeles luncheon will be held at the 
Town and Gown on the Campus of the University 
of Southern California. Dr. William R. Odell, for- 
metly superintendent of the Oakland city schools 
and now Professor of Education in Stanford Uni- 
versity, will speak on ‘The Educator and His Public.” 

At Boston the luncheon will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, and will feature Erwin D. Canham, editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor, speaking on “The 
Chances for Peace.” 

Phi Delta Kappans at St. Louis heard John L. 
Bracken lay out some big jobs for Phi Delta Kappa. 


A total of 26,567,374 children and youth are en- 
tolled in public elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States this year, according to the report 
of the NEA Research Division. This is an increase 
of 800,000 above the total one year ago. The NEA 
reports the average salary for classroom teachers 
throughout the year is estimated at $3,167. NEA Re- 
search Director Frank W. Hubbard comments that 
‘between the calendar years 1940 and 1950 the aver- 
age salary of instructional staffs (classroom teachers, 
ptincipals, and supervisors) increased 108 per cent 
while the average annual income of all gainfully em- 
ployed persons advanced 132 per cent. In 1940 the 
average teacher was earning 11 per cent more than 
the average gainfully employed person. Thus teachers 
have been slipping down the economic scale.” 

A total of $5,131,206,842 is estimated as the ex- 
penditure of the 48 states and the District of Colum- 
bia in 1951-52 for maintenance of public schools. 

Substandard certificates are held by 70,691 teach- 
ets this year. A shortage in qualified manpower and 
decreasing purchasing power have placed the nation’s 
schools in a crossfire at the same time they are con- 
fronted by demands for increased services. 


The United States has 52 per cent of all the high 
school students in the world. 


The World Organization of the Teaching Profes- . 


sion, in which Phi Delta Kappa holds affiliate mem- 
beship, will hold its Sixth Delegate Assembly July 
26-31, 1952, in Copenhagen, Denmark. It will be 
followed by the inaugural meeting of the World Con- 
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federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, uniting W. O. T. P., the International Federa- 
tion of Teachers Associations, and the International 
Federation of Secondary Teachers. 


Schools for children of military and other govern- 
ment personnel are now operated by the United 
States Government in several countries. Inquiries 
about requirements, vacancies, compensation, and the 
like in these schools should be addressed to: Over- 
seas Affairs Branch, Civilian Personnel Division, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Some schools operated for the children of the 
Armed Forces are at the following locations, all but 
one of which are in the United States. 

Camp LeJeune, North Carolina. 

Dahlgren Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Vir- 
ginia. 

Quantico Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Vir- 
ginia. 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico. 

Chicoteague Naval Air Station, Vermont. 

Ft. Leonard Wood, Missouri. 

Parris Island Marine Base, South Carolina. 

Ft. Benning, Georgia. 

Ft. Bragg, North Carolina. 

Ft. Knox, Kentucky. 

Ft. Campbell, Kentucky. 

Letters of inquiry about all problems relating to 
positions in these schools should be addressed to the 
“Commanding Officer” in the area of the particular 
school in which a position is desired. 


Recruitment is now in progress of specialists in 
education for overseas assignment under the Point 
IV program. Fields of interest for Thailand, Burma, 
Indonesia, and Iran include vocational education, 
especially vocational agriculture; business adminis- 
tration; industrial arts; educational methods and 
teacher training; engineering ; science; rural, elemen- 
tary, and adult education; and education of the illit- 
erate. 

Contracts cover a 2-year period with salaries rang- 
ing from $6,600 up in the teacher education pro- 
grams. For information address Dr. Paul E. Smith, 
Director, International Educational Programs, Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D.C. 


“Scholarships and Fellowships Available at Institu- 
tions of Higher Education” by Theresa Birch Wil- 
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kins, Bulletin 1951 No. 16 of the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, reports that 1,198 institutions reported 131,- 
564 scholarships available valued at $31,066,754.86, 
and 15,369 scholarships available valued at $10,642,- 
324.70. Source of the funds for scholarships as re- 
ported by more than 800 institutions indicated that 
16.6 per cent came from state funds, 1.7 per cent 
from local government funds, 25.6 from endowment 
earnings, 22.3 from gifts, and 33.8 per cent from 
unrestricted income of institutions. Of the fellow- 
ships for graduate study, state funds provide 19.3 
per cent, local government funds 1.4 per cent, en- 
dowment earnings 19.3 per cent, gifts 24 per cent, 
and unrestricted institutional income 36 per cent. 

Music, with 3,183 scholarships, had the largest 
number of scholarships available. Education ranked 
fourth with 2,082. Many scholarship offerings de- 
mand special obligations of the recipient, such as 
work in the college library, cafeteria, dormitory, of- 
fice, or laboratory; and at the graduate level the fel- 
lowship holder often serves as an assistant in the 
field of his study. 

The scholarships available mean that about one in 
every twenty students now enrolled in the colleges, 
universities, graduate and professional schools of the 
United States can get a scholarship or fellowship 
ranging in value from less than ten dollars to the 
complete cost of a college education. 

“Scholarships and Fellowships Available at Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education” may be ordered at 55c 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Harvard University is again offering four fellow- 
ships in education carrying stipends of $5,000 per 
year, seeking selected candidates, both men and wom- 
en, who are about thirty years of age, who are highly 
endowed mentally, and who at the same time have 
already demonstrated marked competence in public 
education. 

All four of the men holding the fellowships this 
year are members of Phi Delta Kappa. They are Na- 
than Kravetz, vice-principal at Carthay Center School, 
Los Angeles, California; David B. Muirhead, instruc- 
tor at State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
Futrelle L. Temple, high school principal at Sylacau- 
ga, Alabama; and Alvin Warren, educationist, U. S. 
Indian Service, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

For information of the fellowships address Daniel 
W. Marshall, Secretary of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Can UNESCO become a reality to boys and girls 
in a junior high school? If so, how? “A Junior High 
School Looks at UNESCO,” is the story of a unit of 
school work on the United Nations Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural “rganization developed at the 
Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. C,, 
at the request of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. (15c from the Superintendent of Doc. 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 


The sign over the booth at the school fair read, “If 
this second-grade child gives you the incorrect change 
—you get your purchase free!” Second grade chil- 
dren took half-hour turns. It was proof that children 
could handle arithmetic processes for some parents 
who were asking! (From “It Starts in the Classroom,” 
Newsletter by classroom teachers launched in Janu- 
ary by the National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Prices range from 75c in quantities of 100 or 
more to $2.50 for a single subscription. ) 


“Have you ever sent a copy of your latest history 
test to the parents of your children, with a comment 
such as this: ‘Some people claim we don’t teach his- 

School. This test was given in your 
child’s class, and 93 per cent of the class passed it. 
You might like to try it on some of your friends?” 


Major Karl H. Young, 6510 Brook Avenue, Balti- 
more 6, Maryland, says that some questions he has 
had concerning his viewpoint as indicated in a 
paragraph of The Phi Delta Kappan for January, 
1952, page 304, would have been answered had the 
complete text of his article been published instead 
of an excefpt. The complete text follows: 


In the August 27, 1951 issue of Time Magazine, there 
was printed on the first page under National Affairs, a 
copy of an editorial entitled, “Right and Wrong” by Louis 
B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press. This edito- 
rial which appeared in the Cleveland Press has been te- 
printed (according to Time) in forty publications. 

In this editorial Mr. Seltzer raised uncomfortable ques- 
tions about the state of the United States at a moment of 
world responsibility. We could not help but feel as we 
read and pondered the questions raised by Mr. Seltzer 
that Phi Delta Kappans, everywhere, who are loyal Ameri- 
cans and who believe in the American Way of Life have 
much to think about in these questions. To what extent 
is education responsible for the conditions that exist 
today among our people? We cannot help but feel that 
there is a challenge that we P.D.K. cannot ignore. We 
must get a satisfactory answer to all of the questions 
raised by Mr. Seltzer if we are to continue as leaders 
in the Educational Field. 

After over thirty years, either in the educational field 
or closely concerned with education, it is our pe 
feelings that education (or lack of it) is solely respon 
sible for the conditions that exist among our people to- 
day. We have continually questioned the motives of some 
of the country’s outstanding teacher-training authorities 
since taking our first Education course thirty years 28° 
We believe that in switching over to the Social Sciences 
instead of United States History and Government, as pf 
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yiously taught, that we as educators have been under- 
mining the American Way of Life. It is true that our 
system of free enterprise may have its faults—but any 
thinking person must realize that it is, by any standards, 
far the best system in the world today; as attested by 
the fact that our people, by and large, have the highest 
living standards in the world. 

By way of further argument that there is something 
wrong—there appeared an article entitled “Who Owns Your 
Child’s Mind?”, by John T. Flynn, former member of the 
Board of Higher Education in New York City, in the 
October, 1951 issue of Reader's Digest, page 23. This arti- 
de makes certain charges against some of our educational 
leaders and the textbooks used in our colleges of educa- 
tion and our schools which must be thoroughly investi- 
gated and answered. It is our opinion that many of our 
modern textbooks do teach things and over-emphasize these 
vety things that are Un-American. 

This is a job that has to be done and Phi Delta Kappans 
should take up the challenge. Any real thinking person 
will have to admit that many things have crept into 
our educational system which may be among the causes of 
the conditions referred to in Mr. Seltzer’s editorial. Both 
of the articles referred to should be must reading for 
every Phi Delta Kappan. The gauntlet has been tossed 
into the ring—now what are we going to do about it. 
LET US ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE!—Kazr/ H. Young, 
Major, USAF, On Military Leave from: Supervisor, Voca- 
tional-Industrial Education, Baltimore, Maryland Depart- 
ment of Education. 


“I am, of course, fully in accord with social 
studies classes presenting all points of view re- 
gatding political and economic organizations of 
society, but I believe these should be presented 
without bias,” writes Arthur Adkins, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. “In the very 
excellent issue of The Phi Delta Kappan devoted 
to ‘Education for Citizenship,’ the statement on 
page 236 on socialism by a high school social 
studies teacher seems to me misleading. I read 
this statement when it originally appeared in the 
organ of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and it did not surprise me there, but it does surprise 
me to find it here, at least without comment or 
explanation. To me it is a misleading, superficial, 
and distorted view of socialism. I can only hope. . . 
that it is published as an example of the distorted 
kind of thinking now going on on most current 
issues.” 

About a hundred years ago, a French economist 
named Frederic Bastiat, wrote a treatise entitled 
“The Law.” In it, he wrote, “The law extends over 
a society where some persons have knowledge and 
others do not; where some citizens need to learn, 
and others can teach. In this matter of education, the 
law has only two alternatives: It can permit this 
transaction of teaching-and-learning to operate freely 
and without the use of force, or it can force human 
wills in this matter by taking from some of them 
enough to pay the teachers who are appointed by 
government to instruct others, without charge. But 
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in this second case, the law commits legal plunder 
by violating liberty and property.” 

Last year, a teacher named Thomas J. Sheely, 
wrote, “As a teacher in the public schools, I find 
that the socialist-communist idea of taking ‘from each 
according to his ability,’ and giving ‘to each accord- 
ing to his need’ is now accepted without question 
by most of our pupils. In our effort to explain the 
fallacy in this theory, I sometimes try this approach 
with my pupils:”? Then Mr. Sheely continues with 
a description of his efforts to explain the fallacy. 

One does not always find such complete agreement 
between economists. School taxes are collected “‘ac- 
cording to his ability,” even from the childless prop- 
erty owner, and are used to give educational serv- 
ices “according to his need,” even to the parent with 
more children than real estate. Inasmuch as Mon- 
sieur Bastiat is not among us, to reciprocate Mr. 
Sheely’s contributions to their common cause, I 
might suggest several procedures which Mr. Sheely 
might adopt. 

It seems to me that Mr. Sheely might make the 
lesson more realistic if he were to discontinue ac- 
cepting the salary, derived from the ability of the 
property owner to pay, and if he were to advise his 
pupils and their parents to discontinue accepting the 
educational services given according to their needs 
rather than according to their ability to pay. How- 
ever, being convinced that public education is an 
essential in a democracy, I would suggest that Mr. 
Sheely find the fallacy in his own position, concern- 
ing “‘ability” and “need” and “grades.” 

When taxation takes from a citizen according to 
his ability to pay, it actually takes something having 
value in exchange. And the services for which gov- 
ernment exchanges this value, including education, 
return to the benefit of the taxpayer. The correlation 
between education and economic gain needs no 
elaboration here. When children receive education 
which they cannot afford to pay for themselves, they 
actually receive something of established value. The 
situation which Mr. Sheely set up merely achieved 
a result on paper which was false without actually 
taking or giving anything of economic value. I won- 
der whether Mr. Sheely would be willing to pay 
his per capita share of the legitimate costs of govern- 
ment today, without the benefit of the graduated 
income tax which is based on the idea that the 
taxpayer is taxed “according to his ability” to pay? 
He undoubtedly accepts mail service and police pro- 
tection according to his needs.— Arthur Blake, Cham- 
plain College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








1 Bastiat, Frederic. THE LAW. (translated by Dean Russell). 
The Foundation for Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New York. 1950. page 31. 

* Sheely, Thomas A in TRENDS patticied by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York, April, 1951. 
Quoted in Tue Pui Derta Kappan. Seecnien, 1951. page 236. 
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The Newly Elected President of Phi Delta Kappa Makes a 


Review of the 23rd Council 


THOUSAND miles from the place where the 

Biennial Council of Phi Delta Kappa was 
held, three weeks after it is over, without any 
notes or Council materials in front of me, the 
thoughts concerning the fraternity which come 
uppermost in my mind are these: 

(1) The Council members believed that Phi 
Delta Kappa does have a unique contribution to 
make to American Education. The Council created 
a new fraternity program commission called The 
Commission for the Interpretation and Promotion 
of Free Public Education. It continued the Com- 
mission on Selective Recruitment of Teachers, 
the Commission on International Educational co- 
operation, and reconstituted the Commission on 
Research. The Council, representing you, felt 
strongly enough about both the importance of 
the work these commissions could do—and in 
the uniqueness of what Phi Delta Kappa could 
do in these areas—that they, the Council, have 
asked you to increase your dues for the purpose 
of putting several thousands of dollars at the dis- 
posal of these commissions. 

(2) The Council, representing you, was vir- 
tually unanimously of the opinion that it did not 
believe in employed professional expediters for 
carrying on the work of the fraternity—but be- 
lieved rather in using the membership to or- 
ganize, stimulate, promote as well as to carry 
on the program activities of the fraternity. This 
puts a heavy responsibility on your officers—and 
on you. If what your council delegate believed 
truly represents what you believe, then you must 
not sit back and wait for some local, district or 
fraternity officer to “sell” you on working on 
fraternity program—you must, instead, work 
at finding out how you can use the fraternity to 
get something done for education. 

(3) I am always astonished at what a Council 
does about money. The delegates come largely 
from a background of grumbling about all the 
money that is poured into “the national office.” 
In this Council, as in others, the delegates ended 
by raising the budget and, almost unanimously, 
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voting to increase the fraternity dues. Why? I 
suspect that four days spent intensively studying 
the fraternity operation makes clear to delegates 
that 

(a) Approximately half of the fraternity dues 
go to two things which are not part of their 
pre-conceived picture of “the central organiza- 
tion.” These two things are the meeting of the 
Council itself and the publication of The Phi 
Delta Kappan. 

(b) Half, approximately, of the remaining 
half goes to operate the Commissions and Com- 
mittees; i.e., the program in the hands of the 
membership; and to paying the travel expense of 
your Board of Directors, District Representatives 
and Coordinators—lay leaders in the fraternity. 

(c) Only a quarter of the budget goes to 
the “octopus,” the Homewood office operation. 
More delegates expressed themselves in Council 
debate as feeling that our central office people 
are underpaid than expressed themselves as feel- 
ing that the office staff is overpaid. 

(4) The growth of the fraternity, now 50,000 
members, has strained the capacity of the tradi- 
tional organization in chapters, districts and cen- 
tral board to provide avenues of service to in- 
dividual members. Churches and political or- 
ganizations have, in similar cases, solved their 
problem by the proliferation of “units,” blocks, 
groups. The geographical spread of our mem- 
bership makes this difficult. There must be an 
answer. Among our membership there must be 
ideas which would contribute to this answer. 
Will you write to me? I will undertake to see 
that these suggestions for improving the inte- 
gration of effort in the fraternity are studied, 
synthesized, evaluated and reported to you. 


Spt fo 


President, Phi Delta Kappa 
Chappaqua Public Schools 
Chappaqua, New York 








